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The With 


Man 


On a Europe-bound ship some years ago my roommate 
was a white-haired Filipino who was a bishop of the 
Methodist Church. He told me that he had been reared 
a Roman Catholic and in his youth had come to a mid- 
western university in America to study law. 

On the first Sunday morning in his new dormitory room 
he was awakened by a heavy rainfall. He was about to 
roll over for more sleep when a young Methodist student, 
a friend after only two days, appeared in the doorway, an 
umbrella on each arm. He offered to show his new friend 
the way to the Catholic Church and then he planned to 
go on to his own church. 

As they started down the street the Catholic bov thought, 
“Lf this man has this kind of faith and interest in my spiritual 
life, surely I should find out what his faith is like.” He 
asked if he might go to the Methodist Church that morning 
—and he did. He continued going there during the four 
vears of his college work, and on graduation he decided 
to go to Drew Theological Seminary to study for the 
Protestant ministry. Today he is bishop to the 113,000 
Methodists in the Philippine Islands. And Bishop Valencias, 
my cabinmate, concluding his own life story, acknowledged 
his debt to the friend with two umbrellas. 


The world is not appreciably changed by those who 
take care of themselves alone. It isn’t much helped by those 
who take care of themselves only. It isn’t much helped by 
those who worship alone. But it is made over by 
those who use their best energies to bring enrichment to 
the lives of other people. Upon looking at a row of biogra- 
phies in a library I wondered: Had God especially selected 
these great men? Or did some human being help to shape 





Umbrellas 


Two 


these lives? Glancing at the books, I saw a spare umbrej 
in each one. 

William Carey—modern missionary pioneer—how did} 
get there? He was a shoemaker. A fellow worker kept tell 
him about books, the delight of reading, the challenge 
religion. Said Carev: “He lent me books and gradu 
brought a change in my thinking. . . .” Then Carey, fat 
of several children, began to dream of going to a land# 
had no Bible and putting it into the language of the peop 
Eventually he did just that, going to India and produc 
there the first Bible in Bengali. But his going abroad» 
made possible when his employer volunteered to conti 
to pay his usual wages while Carey studied languagt 
geography, printing, and the Bible. Here was a spiri 
pioneer indeed, but in the background stood the 
with two umbrellas. 

In many of the lives recorded in books on that lib 
shelf a similar influence had been at work. There w 
Phillips Brooks, Albert Schweitzer, Henry Drummo 
Rufus Jones, Jonn R. Mott. The experience of each 
had been somewhat similar to that of Mott, who bec 
a world-famous YMCA leader. Young Mott had pla 
on a career in law until the day he attended a meeting 
which a famous university athlete spoke. Looking straig 
at Mott the speaker quoted: “Seekest thou great things 
thyself? Seek them not. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
From that meeting voung Mott went to his room to Pp 
and ask God’s guidance in choosing a career. Subseque 
he became a great Christian statesman. 

There is such a thing as a direct call from God withe 
intermediaries, but only rarely. Usually there is a @ 
with two umbrellas. . 


—Gorpon M. TorGERSEN 


From Words to Change Lives, An Association Press Reflection Book, © 1957. 
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MED ITATION by J. Carter Swaim 
God Is Light 


w the eve of Helen Keller’s seventy- 
fifth birthday there appeared on 
television a film depicting her life. Not 
able herself to see, Miss Keller has been 
in the public eye since the age of eight. 
Although responding unstintingly to the 
summons of the crowd, she has attained 
the kind of stature and maturity possible 
only through deep inner communion. 
The film showed her ability to take in 
the impressions of the world on a morn- 
ing walk through her garden. 

Her feet signal to her the condition 
of the good earth, vibrant with new life, 
slippery with frost, baked with drought. 
While one hand follows the guide rail, 
the other telegraphs a message from the 
slender grasses, the flowering branches, 
the ripened fruit. The whiff of pollen, 
the odor of bone meal, the fragrance of 
arose, narrate her surroundings. 

Perhaps the most moving part of the 
Helen Keller film that which 
showed her at bedtime reading the 
Bible in Braille. I John 1:5 was the pas- 
sage. Her fingers spelled out the words: 
“.. God is light and in him is no dark- 
ness at all” (RSV). 

It was in light that God made _him- 
self known to the people of old. His 
glory dwelt upon the shining mountains. 
In the wilderness wanderings he guided 
his people at night by a pillar of fire. 
Elijah was whisked away from earth in 
a fiery chariot. When Jesus went up 
to the Mount of Transfiguration, his 
garments were like light, and his face 
was resplendent as the sun. In the 
seer's vision which brings the Bible to 
its close, there is no need for lamp or 
candle, for God himself is its light. 

Genesis tells us that at the beginning 
of creation “God said, “Let there be 
light’; and there was light.” Those who 
scoff at the Bible ask us how this could 
possibly be, since sun and moon and 
stars were not created until the fourth 
day. It is a patent absurdity, they say, 
to represent light as having existed be- 
fore the source of light. But this is to 
miss the point. The rabbis held that the 
light which shone on the first day was 
the heavenly light which belongs to the 
very essence of God. This light existed 
before the Creation, and the luminaries 
which later shone upon the world re- 


was 


ceived their light simply as a spark 
from this heavenly light, a light far more 
intense than the feeble orbs that appear 
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in our firmament. 

That God is light is a revelation 
brought by the gospel. It is not an idea 
thought up by men. Neither Greek phi- 
losophers nor pagan priests ever arrived 
at the idea that God was light. The 
Greeks thought of him either as an ab- 
straction—“pure thought thinking upon 
itself,” as Aristotle has it—or as a per- 
sonification of natural forces, such as the 
deities which inhabited Olympus. The 
creation epic in Maori speaks in terms 
the opposite of light. “The world be- 
came fruitful,” it tells, “and. brought 
forth night.” 

“God is light”—and light is many 
things: healing and growth and safety. 
Scripture speaks of “the fruit of light” 
(Ephesians 5:9) and “the armor of light” 
(Romans 13:12). John 1:4 assures that 
light and life are one, and in the middle 
of the twentieth century it looks as if 
that would turn out to be scientific fact. 

Charles A. Beard gave it as one of 
the lessons of history that “when it is 
dark enough, you can see the stars.” 
During the war we learned how far 
light could be seen. In a blackout a 
lighted match was visible for half a 
mile; a lantern for a mile and a quarter; 
the window of a fully lighted room 
twelve and a half miles. Those who 
have flown across America at night 
know that when you are east of the 
Rockies, you almost never are out of 
sight of lights. During the daytime you 
wonder how you can go so long without 
seeing signs of human habitation. At 
night, for most of the time, from 
twenty-five to forty clusters of lights 
will be visible at any given moment— 
twinkling lights that speak of warmth 
and comfort and friendly firesides. 

It may be that for us when life seems 
darkest, the light will shine most 
brightly. Helen Keller wrote in her 
journal of what she “saw” from a taxi 
as she passed through London streets. 
Talking of what she “saw” from a sky- 
scraper, she described it as a “giant 
shaft groping toward beauty and spir- 
itual vision.” And in a friend’s auto- 
graph book she wrote: “Blindness is but 
a dark feather dropped from an angel’s 
wing.” She believes that men and 
women cannot know what vision is 
until they look into the dark. And He 
who makes the blind to see taught that 
“God is light.” 
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You don’t need to pay 
$250 to $300 for 


INCONSPICUOUS 
... QUALITY 
HEARING AIDS! 


Zenith offers the World's 
Largest-Selling, Finest Quality 
Hearing Aids at $65 to $165 
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pot ce cr er ee rr ree 


If you are hard-of-hearing, you want 
a hearing aid that is inconspicuous... 
something really new and different! 

That's why some manufacturers 
and dealers use such alluring phrases 
as “a miracle of concealed hearing” 

. and other exaggerated claims. But 
the difference that counts is price! 

How can Zenith offer the finest 
quality at such sensible prices? If 
Zenith paid commissions of $145 to 
$160, as some do, even our $65 model 
would have to sell for over $200! And 
every Zenith is sold on a genuine Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee! 

See the new 4- and 5-transistor 
Zenith models at your nearby Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer, listed in classi- 
fied phone book. Or mail coupon for 
free catalog and dealer list. 





The Royalty of 
HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith TV, 
Radios, Amazing ‘Space Command” TV Tuner 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 





1 
Zenith Radio Corporation ‘ 1 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 50TD I 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, I\linois ; 
Please mail me your new FREE catalog on , 
Zenith Hearing Aids and list of local dealers. | 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


May 25 Issue 


« ... Why aren't all issues of P. L. 
like the May 25 one? . . . It was the 
finest issue I remember in a long time— 
editorially, in terms of factual content, 
and in advertising standards. 

I commend you particularly for the 
J. C. Wynn article . . ., the sermon by 
the finest preacher of our denomination, 
and the news section. Thanks for the 
Klan article; we were beginning to have 
much trouble over the stories carried on 
national wires, and I think [vour news 
report] will help. 

—Houston Hopces 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Whitesboro, Texas 


Right and Readable 


The article “Nobody Up There ‘Likes’ 
You” by Frederick B. Speakman in the 
May 25 issue of PrespyTeRIAN LiFe 
is excellent—so right and so readable. 

—Mrs. J. R. TurNER 


Columbus, Ohio 


Thank-you Note 
from Henry Ku 


« Thank you for the article . . . con- 
cerning the plight of the refugee in Hong 
Kong [“Hong Kong—Pathetic Paradise” 
hy Henry L. McCorkle, P. L., March 30, 
1957]. As a result of it I have received 
many letters from people in the United 
States . . . [offering to assist me in my 
work]. I really don’t know how to ex- 
press my thanks to Mr. McCorkle and 


to your readers. . . —Henry Ku 
Kowloon, Honz Kong 


Refugee Stamp Project 


« I wonder if many readers of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire know about the stamp 
project at D. P. Camp Augustdorf, Ger- 
many. In this refugee camp, there are 
about 1700 homeless foreigners who, on 
account of age or illness, cannot emi- 
grate or be put to work in German in- 
dustry. For them, workshops have been 
set up under the auspices of the World 
Council of Churches. A stamp depart- 
ment has within the 
framework of these shops, and Chris- 
tian groups all over the world send 
stamps to the project. These are removed 
from envelopes, if necessary, by the refu- 
gees, sorted, and placed in bundles for 
sale to companies, which in turn sell 
them to collectors. 

These displaced persons thus have a 
source of income. It gives them, too, the 


been included 





people of America . . 
gress to pass pending legislation to tas 
in many more of these homeless, hej 
less people. If ye are to live up to 
claim “One nation, under God,” we ¥ 
not rest until we have taken in all¢ 
God’s refugee children that this land ¢ 
accommodate. 


welcome feeling that they are wanp 
for something. The world is not just 
empty place with no hope. 

Many more stamps are needed. \j 
nearly enough are received to k 
everyone busy. Stamps of any origin 
acceptable. They may be sent to: 

D. P. Camp Augustdorf 

Kreis Detmold, 

Germany 

—BaRBARA CAMPER 
Washington, Df 


‘Rebirth Is Not 
Transmigration’ 


« ... I want to question a phragg 
“Report from Thailand” by Henry 
McCorkle [P. L., Mav 25, 1957]: 4 
when they die, they [Buddhists] belig 
they will only transmigrate to ang 
body.” 

One of the basic writings of Ba 
hism is the Milindapanha, which ¢ 
tains a chapter, “Rebirth is not tf 
migration.” . . . 

Neither Buddha nor Brahma tang 
transmigration. Rather, they often 
emphatically denied it. Transmigrati 
was a belief more ancient than ei 
and no doubt many people still belie 
in it, many Christians believe i 
ghosts. But to say that Buddhists belie 
in transmigration would offend Budé 
hists, as Presbyterians might be offend 
if some one inadvertently said that Pr 
byterians are fatalists, and believe th 
it is useless to try to change the cou 
of events which are immutable. . . . 

I submit that in this case, the wror 
word got into the text; it should hay 
been reincarnation, not transmigrati 
To most American readers, the distin 
tion would be academic; but to A 
atics, even those who are Christian co 
verts, the choice might be unfortunat 


—Frank B. Tu 


St. Clair Shores, Michis 


‘One Nation, Under God’ 

« “Refugee Report: Hungary—After S 
Months” (P.L., May 25) was both inte 
esting and challenging. . . . The Christi 
must urge Cot 
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—MArGaRET B. LAvuGHRt 
Burnsville, North Card 
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ON THE COVER is Mignon DuBoys, 


at Illinois College (story page 
sudent at Illinois College (story page sy yQ MU RNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


94). Miss DuBoys, a member of First 
Presbyterian Church, Jacksonville, Illi- 


nois, also belongs to Westminster Fel- The : 
lowship National Council. Presbyterian 
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Commissioners from Pittsburgh Presbytery sing “The Church’s One Foundation” 
after historic standing vote confirming actions of the presbyteries in favor of union. 


169th GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 


PLANNING 
FOR TOMORROW 


PREPARATIONS 
FOR PITTSBURGH 


“Across the years you have had many 
representatives from my denomination 
speak to you in your annual gatherings, 
but I believe that I am the first one ever 
to be able to report to you that in our 
presbyteries we have voted for union, 
and we expect to join hand and heart 
with you in the formation of a new 
church.” With these dramatic words, Dr. 
Robert W. Gibson of Monmouth, Illinois, 
Moderator of the United Presbyterian 
Church’s General Assembly, opened his 
remarks (see box, next page) to the 
Omaha Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Back of Dr. Gibson’s words were not 
only majority affirmative votes of the 
presbyteries in both churches, but con- 
siderable joint activity by U.S.A. and 
United boards and staffs looking toward 


6 


the uniting Assembly scheduled for Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, the last week of 
May, 1958. 

Early in the Omaha sessions, the com- 
that their 
Council had met in conference with the 
Board of Administration of the United 
Church and that the Council had ap- 
proved eventual merger with the Board 


missioners learned General 


of Administration. 

The U.S.A. United Boards of 
Christian Education have met this past 
year through a Joint Committee on Co- 
operation. The Omaha Assembly ap- 
proved a series of meetings between the 


and 


two boards this next year including: 

1. Simultaneous Board or Executive 
Committee meetings this November in 
Philadelphia and next April in Pitts- 
burgh. 

2. A joint staff meeting in the spring 
of 1958. 

3. The establishment of a liaison of- 


fice by the General Secretary of th 
United Board in the Witherspoon Build. 
ing this fall. 

The U.S.A. Board of National Mis 
sions and the United Board of America, 
Missions are planning a joint meeting 
later this year. The American Board staf 
has been invited to attend the anny 
National Board staff meeting in Septem. 
ber. New overseas missionaries from 
both United and U.S.A. Church 
studied and worked together this year iy 
the Foreign Board Study Fellowship 
program. 

Evangelism departments in both de 
nominations are making plans for an “gl 
out preaching and visitation . . . cam 
paign in Pittsburgh . . . climaxing th 
Assembly and immediately following 
adjournment.” Synod and_presbyten 
leaders in both churches are expecting 
to get together this fall for informal talks 
on the purpose and methods of eva» 
gelism. 

Most of the complicated administr. 
tive work of creating this proposed new 
church, however, is expected to bk 
carried by a Special Committee on Con- 
solidations consisting of twenty memben 
and twenty alternates from each mer. 
ing denomination. These men and 
women will consider, help to plan, ané 
authorize the creation of the variow 
boards and agencies of the new church 
subject, of course, to the final approval 
of the new General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Although the present U.S.A. and 
United boards and agencies will con 
tinue as they are until after union ha 
consummated, their 
tives were encouraged “to begin at one, 
under guidance of the Special Commit 
tee on Consolidations, to develop plaw 
for merging their programs and organi 
zations.” 

(For names of the U.S.A. memben 
and alternates on the _ consolidatiom 
group see page 14.) 
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BONDS AUTHORIZED 
FOR NEW CHURCHES 


The General Assembly authorized, for 
the first time in its history, the forme 
tion of a corporation for the sale of bonds 
as a means of obtaining immediate funds 
for the building of new churches. Dt 
Hugh Ivan Evans, Director, and othet 
officers of the Foundation of the Pres 
byterian Church in the United States 
of America expressed gratification that 
the Assembly had called upon the Four 
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tion to provide approximately $200,- 
for initial capitalization of the new 

poration, which will be authorized to 
sume obligations up to $10,000,000. 
The Board of National Missions, al- 
ays the agency to which new congre- 
tions turn for loans and grants, out- 
ned the opportunities for building new 
hurches in new population areas. The 
eneral Council, clearing house for Pres- 
vterian financial matters, weighed the 
ey church building needs against 
her commitments of the denomination 
round the world. The conclusion was 
escapable: the money to lend to the 
hurches would become available in the 
958-through-1962 benevolence budg- 
ts, but people are ready to begin wor- 
hipping in new churches now. 

The corporation, which does not vet 
ave even a name, will obtain funds bv 
suing bonds. The funds so obtained 

il be lent to synods, presbyteries, or 
hurches for building purposes. Repay- 
nent of these loans, with interest, will in 
im provide funds for the retirement of 
he bonds of the corporation. The Board 
f National Missions will erect the new 
poration, and the Board will admin- 

er the loans, providing its normal 
unsel and guidance as to the wisdom 

f establishing a new church in a par- 
icular place. Its usual help in estimat- 
ig population trends and suggesting 
building design will continue to be em- 
loved. 

Realtor Paul McKelvey, Los Angeles, 
nd Attornev-Insurance Executive Rob- 
rt K. Hill, Chicago, are members of the 
eneral Council committee which asked 
he Assembly for authorization of the 
bond plan. They emphasized that most 
etails remain to be settled. Each vol- 
nteered, however, that it would be de- 
irable for Presbyterians to purchase 
he bonds. Presumably, they will be 
vailable to others, and in the event of 
wer-the-counter trading, others than 
Presbyterians will become bondholders. 
‘hurch members. however. who need 
or themselves the income on their prin- 
ipal, and who need to retain their 
tincipal for surviving members of their 
amilies, will be able to participate 
hrough bond purchases in the building 
fnew Presbyterian churches, according 
0 Attorney Hill. He described the 
bonds as “multi-purpose investments.” 

Retiring Moderator David W. Proffitt, 

eaking for the General Council, set 
he proposal before the General As- 
embly which, having heard often of the 

for new Presbyterian churches 
dopted the recommendations without 
lissent. 
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Moderator Robert Gibson reports on The United Presbyterians, 


Small, But Not Stampeded 


The United Presbyterian Church 
is a small denomination with 250,- 
000 in America and some 80,000 
abroad. Because of our size, we have 
been able to maintain a close family 
relationship. It has not been easy 
for some of our people to give up 
these close associations, but the ma- 
jority, I'm happy to say, are con- 
vinced that the time has come to 
move into a larger organization 
where we can serve more effec- 
tively. 

As many of you are aware, we 
are made up of men and women 
of conviction. Our people generally 
are not stampeded. Ninety years 
ago when our presbyteries voted to 
bring the organ into the congrega- 
tion, the General Assembly enacted 
that legislation by only a majority 
vote of eight. Yet there was no talk 
of splitting the church. Thirty-three 
years ago when we voted to bring 
hymns into the church the vote was 
very close, yet the church accepted 
it. 

Those of us who know our de- 
nomination are not surprised at op- 
position votes, for these represent 
men who prefer to do their own 
thinking. Most of them are men of 
good will, who by their devotion to 
the Bible, the giving of their tithes, 
and their lovalty to Christ, will add 
strength to the new church and will 
be as devoted to it as to the old. 

We are an ecumenical church. 
We were among those who shared, 
as did you, in forming the Presby- 
terian Alliance in 1875, the Federal 
Council of Churches in 1908, the 
World Council in 1948, and the 
National Council in 1950. There 
have been periods when opposition 
has been raised against such organi- 
zations, but our Assemblies have 
always voted down anv effort to 
change the direction in which our 
church was moving. Being mission- 
ary in spirit, we have sent the best 
of our sons and daughters to Egypt, 
the Sudan, Ethiopia, India, and the 
Pakistan. We are proud of their 
labors and of their achievements. 
We look forward to a union that will 
lift our sights, enlarge our horizons, 


and strengthen the work of the new 
church<s which we have established. 

We are a growing church. During 
the ycars of my ministry, our de- 
nomination has nearly doubled her 
membership. Great congregations 
have developed. The spirit of evan- 
gelism was never stronger, and our 
giving, like yours, mounts year by 
year. Moving objects going in the 
same direction can join with a mini- 
mum of jolt, and I confidently be- 
lieve that will happen with our two 
churches. 

We are a vital church. By this I 
mean that we have been able across 
our nearivy 100 vears to produce 
more ministers than we were able 
to provide pulpits. Many of these 
fine men have found their way into 
your great church. You have hon- 
ored them with high office. Some of 
them have been Moderators of vour 
Assembly. Across the vears they 
have encouraged us to take this step 
of Union. They, along with the min- 
isters who have come from your 
church into ours, and the elders who 
have come from your church into 
ours and from ours into yours, have 
likewise encouraged us to make this 
move. We, therefore, look forward 
with keen anticipation to the time 
when these former sons of ours 
might belong once more with us. 

We are a church that seeks earn- 
estly to honor her Lord. We have 
tried to follow his leading in our 
giving, our missionary endeavors, 
our ministry to the aged, and our 
devotion to our colleges and our 
theological seminary. We are now 
convinced, after 100 vears of de- 
voted service, that he is leading us 
to join you in another great forward 
step. It is going to require a lot of 
patience and a lot of grace on the 
part of each of us as we come to- 
gether. There will be new align- 
ments, new boundaries for presby- 
teries, perhaps an adjustment of 
synods and certainly the changing of 
a lot of lovalties. There will be new 
names and new faces in the church's 
leadership, but we shall go forward 
with confidence because we all fol- 
low the same Great Leader. 























ASSEMBLY REPORT 


SPEAKERS STRESS 
URGENCY OF EVANGELISM 


Two hours before the pre-Assembly 
conference on evangelism was to begin, 
commissioners and visitors began arriv- 
ing at First Presbyterian Church. By the 
time registrations were completed, some 
1,400 men and women—a new record— 
had been enrolled for the two-day ses- 
Nearly a 
Presbyterian pastors and laymen gave 


sions. score of prominent 
major addresses in the jam-packed sanc- 
tuary or led a half-dozen equally well 
attended seminar groups. 

Che conference, sponsored by the Di- 
vision of Evangelism, was highlighted 
by the first evening popular meeting of 
the General Assembly. More than 2,000 
filled the municipal auditorium’s music 
hall to hear Dr. Donald G. Lester, acting 
secretary of the Division of Evangelism, 
and Dr. Louis H. 


large of the Presbyterian Church. 


Evans, minister-at- 


Following are excerpts from some of 


the addresses of the conference: 


David W. Proffitt, Moderator of the 
168th General Assembly. 

“.. . The task of the church today 
is not to seek security but to change 
the world. In a period of revolution and 
international when there 
changes all around and our foundations 


tension, are 
are shaking, men are tempted to shrink 
back, looking to religion for security in- 
stead of taking the initiative and seeking 
God’s will to solve the many problems 
that are threatening our very existence. 
Neither the world situation nor the love 
of God will allow us to rest in these days 


”» 


of challenge and opportunity. ... 


Dr. Elam Davies, pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“... Opprobrium attaches to a mag- 
nificent word, and a wonderful task, 
which must be removed. ‘How beauti- 
ful, . . .’ Isaiah declares, ‘are the feet 


From the stage of the Omaha Music Hall, Dr. Louis H. Evans, minister-at-large 
of the Presbyterian Church, addresses the first evening meeting of the Assembly. 
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of him that bringeth good tidings 
publisheth peace; that bringeth) 
tidings of good, that publisheth 
tion; that saith to Zion, Thy God jy 
eth!’ 
“What better statement of thee 
gelist’s charter. He is the purveygy 
great and exciting news. He cang 
those engaged in psychiatric search 
an offer of peace; those involved in 
cal search with the promise of g 
those puzzled in philosophical ge 
with the assurance, “God reigns.’ He 
the news which the benighted souk 
men and women need to hear, but 
proclaims and interprets it in sud 
way that he makes the recipient 
evangelist. Peace of mind is lost 
it is sought as an end in itself. Goody 
matter 
rules Salvation 
missed when it is my salvation ¢ 
Truth is lost unless it issues in life, 


becomes dull when it is a 


and regulations. 


Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland, pastor 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Okiahoma. 

“, .. It used to be that people jot 
the church after they were conver Dr 
Now a high percentage join a chug Us 
with the deep hope that they willl 
converted albeit with the least possi 
As a result th 
is as wide an evangelistic field with 


embarrassment. 


ranges of most local churches as th 
is in the without. T 
| 


church is called on to distinguish cle 


community 


that the glorious freedom and joy my 
surrender to Christ is radically differ fc 
from the desperate lostness of modd a 
Mics ” 

Dr. David A. MacLennan, pastor * | 
Brick Presbyterian Church, Roches ad 
New York. Mi 

“_.. Christendom once meant that the 
world was created to be Christ's ¢ a 
main. Once again men and women ai 


all churches must recover the convic h 

f : a 

that human society is headed for‘ be 

: 2 
struction unless it becomes a redee 






society in Christ. But we are fools 4 =p 
blind if we do not realize that ! 

conviction is being challenged not 0 aad 
by militant atheistic Marxism, but a 
great non-Christian religions. Men all 
women of the church’s members a 
must be business men and_ busin re 
women in a profound sense, concem “ 
with doing business everywhere to de 
front other old and new faiths witha s 
sponsible society and way of life W a 





acknowledges Christ as supreme. -- 
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le join 
ynveraa ~Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, President of United Lutheran Church, prepares to address 4,000 at ecumenical service in Omaha arena. 
1 chu) United Presbyterian Moderator Robert Gibson (center) and Assembly host pastor Dr. Thomas Niven (right) finish hymn stanza. 
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possi 
— MISSION: NEW NAME FOR A NEW DAY 
with t . 
as th 
ut. 1 _ Presbyterian Church U.S.A. last terian Alliance, “you need a new term resources and assistance of all boards 
h cle month became the first of America’s of reference.” and agencies of the General Assembly. 
1 jg major Protestant bodies to discontinue The Assembly action approves crea- 2. “The program and interests of the 
differ “foreign missions” work as such in favor _ tion of The Commission on Ecumenical church as they relate to other ecclesi- 
al of a unified approach to all interchurch Mission and Relations which would in- astical bodies and to organizations 
work at home and abroad. clude the Board of Foreign Missions, the formed thereby for: (a) general coop- 
This radical step was approved with Assembly’s Permanent Commission on _ eration; (b) negotiations looking towards 
vastorl ? minimum of debate after a rousing Interchurch Relations and certain func- union by handling such negotiations it- ) 
er address by former Moderator John A. tions of the Office of the Stated Clerk — self or recommending to the General 
Mackay, long an ecumenical leader in of the General Assembly. The Commis- Assembly a special committee to nego- 
that the church. sion on Ecumenical Mission, as it will  tiate a particular plan of union; (c) in- 
igt’s The white-haired president of Prince- probably be called, will be directly re- _ terchurch, confessional, and ecumenical 
omen ay 2 Theological Seminary told the com- sponsible to the General Assembly in conversations and courtesies, recom- 
nvici missioners that world-wide Christianity three areas of action: mending to the General Assembly as to 
fe had reached “a crucial moment . . . not 1. “The ecumenical mission of the official replies to ecumenical, inter- 
aa because of failure but because of suc- church including interchurch service, church, or ecclesiastical letters and mes- 
cess.” the direction and oversight of such mis- sages and as to fraternal delegates to 


ools § 
hat 
not on 

but 
fen 4 
abers 


We have reached the “second great — sions and institutions of the church out- and from other churches and ecclesi- 
epoch in the Christian missionary move- side the area of the United States of  astical bodies. 
ment,” Dr. Mackay said, because Chris- America (excluding the areas assigned 3. “The nominations to the General 
tian churches have been established in to the Board of National Missions) as Assembly of all persons who are to rep- 
all the world’s countries. And because may exist or shall be established, and resent this church on the cooperative 
so many of these churches are so rapidly such functions outside the area of the  and_interdenominational ecclesiastical 
reaching maturity, we are beginning to United States of America as evangelism, bodies to which we belong or which we 
realize “that their future will not be Christian education, Christian social and — support.” 
decided in New York, or Geneva, or welfare services—in all of which the The new commission will probably 
London. And when this reality comes,” Commission shall work in cooperation not operate officially until union nego- 
said the president of the World Presby- with and make full use of the available _ tiations are completed, 


busi 
neer 
toe 
itha 
e whid 
ie. + 
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ASSEMBLY REPORT 


A CHAPLAIN REPORTS 
ON ENLISTEES’ FAITH 


“Are we educating a generation of 
moral and_ religious incompetents?” 
Colonel R. L. Blaisdell asked the Gen- 
eral Assembly as he opened his address, 
part of the report of the Department of 
Chaplains and Service Personnel. Colo- 
nel Blaisdell is a chaplain at the Air 
Force flying training headquarters in 
Waco, Texas. 

Answering his question, the speaker 
said, “Our young people are for the most 
part either untrained in morals and re- 
ligion, or so poorly trained as to make 
them confused. 

“The Presbyterian has always been 
a teaching church. . . . How well are we 
doing our job? Not well enough.” 

To buttress his conviction, Colonel 
Blaisdell cited two surveys that chap- 
lains had made to ascertain young Air 
Force enlistees’ religious status and their 
grasp of basic information. The first was 
made in 1955 by Chaplain George Wil- 
son at a large basic training base. Some 
results of the study of 11,713 newly 
enlisted airmen indicated: 


19 years 
ll years 


Average age 
Average education 
Members of a church or 
synagogue 45% 
Airmen feeling the need for 
more religion 80% 
Airmen not able to identify the 
number of commandments 
nor able to quote one of them 45% 
Airmen for whom religion was a 
vague matter Over 80% 
The speaker then quoted Chaplain 
Wilson’s statement about the 11,715 in- 
terviewed: “These youngsters . . . are 
coming to us, no more than highly or- 
ganized animals, through no fault of 
their own. They are thorough-going ma- 
terialists and often their only criterion 
for behavior is expediency or utility. 
Their primary concern is not ‘is it right 
or wrong?’ but ‘will I get caught?’ ” 
Colonel Blaisdell then 
survey he had asked Major Willis L. 
Presbyterian chaplain at 


described a 


Stowers, a 
Lackland Air Force Base in Texas, to 
conduct. To determine how young Pres- 
byterians compared with the miscella- 
neous group previously studied, Chap- 
lain Stowers gave, in March, 1957, a 
questionnaire to 387 newly enlisted 
young airmen who indicated a Presby- 
terian preference. Tabulation of the sur- 
vey of the 387 airmen showed: 


10 


> 192 were members of the Presbyte- 
rian Church 

> 246 had been baptized 

> 148 had fathers who were church 
members 

> 202 had mothers who were church 
members 

229 could name the Testaments of 

the Bible 

> 372 knew the number of Command- 
ments 

> None could name all ten Command- 
ments 

> 58 could name four Commandments 

> 117 could not name any of the Com- 
mandments 

> 303 knew how many apostles Jesus 
had 


Chaplain R. L. Blaisdell 


> None could name all the apostles 
> 204 could not name one of the apos- 
tles 
30 knew when Jesus lived 
89 could identify an elder 


ce 

- 

> 121 could identify a presbytery 

> 43 knew something about Martin Lu- 


ther 
> 26 knew something about John Cal- 

vin 
> 13 knew something about John Knox, 
“From these results, it is obvious that 
the Presbyterian young men are not sig- 
nificantly better informed than the av- 
erage young entering military 
service,” Chaplain Blaisdell averred. He 
also commented that in his work with 
college graduates who were training to 
become pilots or navigators, he had 
noted that these highly selected young 
men displayed the same materialistic 
outlook described by Chaplain Wilson. 
He said, “It is not my purpose to in- 


men 


dict the Presbyterian Church becay 
these young men performed so poo 

on a written questionnaire. .. . ’ 
larger problem rests on the behavior, 
these young men. It is of great cone 

to the chaplains and commanders th 
the enlistees’ attitudes and conduct teg 
ify to a grave weakness in characte 
and religious training in the hom 
church, and school prior to enlistmer 
in the Air Force. 

“The military forces,” he continue 
cannot train airmen sufficiently in tk 
areas of moral behavior and _ religig 
conviction to make up for the previog 
eighteen years. In the services, we try 
however, by a number of methods tog 
sist the church and the home in the pm 
gram of moral and religious training, 

“The Air Force, the nation, and th 
Presbyterian Church cannot afford 
allow our young people to be weak j 
understanding the great moral and spis 
itual truths. . We Christians mu 
teach the obligations and duties of 
faith as well as its rewards and beautig 
No soft, comfortable code of conducti 
needed, but an uncompromising stand 
ard with rigid adherence demanded ¢ 
all.” 


CAMEROUN CHURCH 
TO BECOME INDEPENDEN 


The world-wide family of Presbyt 
rian churches. will definitely be in 
creased by one this year. By unanimou 
vote, the General Assembly released it 
three West African synods to form t 
Eglise Preshyterienne Camerounais 
(Cameroun Presbyterian Church). 

The three synods—Cameroun, Bi 
and East Cameroun—were authoriz 
to form the General Assembly of t 
Cameroun Presbyterian Church thi 
coming December 11-18 in the city 
Elat. The Omaha Assembly also vote 
to send Stated Clerk Eugene Cars 
Blake, retired Cameroun Missionary D 
A. I. Good, West Africa Mission Sec 
tary Dr. Rodney A. Sundberg, and Mi 
sion Board Member Dr. Ralph T. 
of Plainfield, New Jersey, to represé 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. at t 
constituting Assembly of the new Aff 


can body. 

The new church 
communicant membership of some 4) 
000 and a constituency of more tt 
200,000. Symbolically enough, the 
quest for independence was submitte 


will have a tot 


as an overture to the Omaha Assemb 


by the Reverend Matthias Meye, State 
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Clerk of the Synod of the Cameroun, 
and retiring Vice-Moderator of the 
U.S.A. General Assembly. Dr. Meye was 
named Assembly Vice-Moderator last 
May in Philadelphia during his first visit 
to the United States. 

With the independence of the African 
synods, the only overseas group still or- 
ganically connected with the U.S.A. As- 
sembly will be the Presbytery of Cuba, 
part of the Synod of New Jersey. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION AND 
ACTION: ACCENT ACTION 


One of the most dramatic times in a 
Presbyterian General Assembly is the 
annual report of the Assembly's Stand- 
ing Committee on Social Education and 
Action. 

Usually the Standing Committee pre- 
sents several thousand carefully consid- 
ered words of comment and guidance on 
the world’s major social and economic 
issues. And then the commissioners sub- 
ject these statements to warm, earnest— 
and sometimes lengthy—debate until all 
questions are asked and all doubts re- 
solved. the ap- 
proved as a Christian guide to study and 


Then statements are 
action. 

But this year, the Social Education 
and Action Committee startled veteran 
Assembly goers by bringing in a report 
of less than 500 words on only one sub- 
ject—race relations. The committee 
made it clear why they did this. We be- 
lieve, they said, “that racial segregation 
is a problem of such magnitude and 
urgency that it takes precedence over 
other social issues in American life to- 
day.” 

The commissioners evidently were in 
the mood to agree. Earlier in the meet- 
ings they had given Stated Clerk Eu- 
gene Carson Blake a rising vote of 
thanks for his prompt action in the now- 
famous Sumter, South Carolina, case 
(see P.L., Jan. 5, May 25). And the As- 
sembly had also interrupted its business 
sessions to offer silent prayers in support 
of last month’s Washington pilgrimage 
commemorating the third anniversary of 
the Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregation in the public schools. 

It was with no surprise, therefore, that 
the commissioners approved, without a 
dissenting voice, the unusual Social Ed- 
ueation and Action report. 

By doing this, they stressed action, 
rather than education, on the part of all 
Presbyterians. The Assembly directed 
its General Council to create a commit- 
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tee which would in cooperation with the 
Department of Social Education and 
Action: 

“1. Undertake studies and sur- 
veys to discover the extent to which 
racial integration has been achieved in 
the church and in its agencies and insti- 
tutions. 

“2. Develop a comprehensive, effec- 
tive, unified program for the whole 
church to achieve a non-segregated 
church and a non-segregated society. 

“3. Report (on progress made) to the 
next General Assembly.” 

The also called the 
ministers and members of the church to 
the “vocation of suffering for the sake 


commissioners 


condemned the “unceasing bombard- 
ment” of “misleading propaganda” by 
liquor advertisers. 


ASSEMBLY RECOMMENDS 
REVISION OF DIRECTORY 


The Chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Book of Common Worship 
told the General Assembly of plans to 
work on worship matters with the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
and the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. 

Dr. Thomas Holden, of California, re- 
vealed that his committee was con- 
vinced the Directory of Worship would 








NATIONAL LEADERS CONTINUE IN SERVICE 


Dr. Hermann Morse (left) was asked to postpone retirement as National Missions 


Dr. Glenn 


General Secretary. 


Moore was reelected General Council Scerctary. 





of truth and justice, and to encourage 
and support one another in bearing wit- 
ness to the gospel according to which 
God makes no distinctions as to race or 
origin.” 

In an additional action, the Assembly 
approved a resolution on alcohol sub- 
mitted from the floor by Dr. Clarence 
W. Kerr of Glendale, California. Dr. 
Kerr's statement reaffirmed the position 
taken by the 166th General Assembly 
in 1954, which defined voluntary absti- 
nence as the “Christian ideal” and called 
for stringent control of liquor advertis- 
ing through federal, state, and local 
laws. 

Dr. Kerr stated that the consumption 
of liquor “gives rise to some of the most 
distressing problems and adversely af- 
fects all ages and all walks of life.” He 


need to be revised before work on a new 
Book of Common Worship could begin. 
The Directory is a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the church, and any revision will 
need the concurrence of the presby- 
teries. Dr. Robert McAfee Brown, of 
Union Theological Seminary, is a mem- 
ber of the committee and will write the 
preliminary draft of the new Directory. 

Committees from the three Presbyte- 
rian Churches will meet jointly in Wash- 
ington in September to consider prepar- 
ing identical Directories for the three 
churches. The number of Directories 
will probably be reduced to two by the 
projected union of the U.S.A. and 
United Presbyterians. 

The committee emphasized its desire 
for comments on the matter of worship 
from ministers and laymen. 


ll 





History students and professors discuss life of frontier 
missionary Sheldon Jackson during dramatic presentation. 


Leaders, both lay and clergy, are needed in increasing 
numbers by the Presbyterian Church which “is becoming 
aware of its mission in the world in a way not understoo 
a generation ago.” So said Dr. Claude S. Conley (abore), 
who is executive of the synod of Pennsylvania and former 
chairman of the Council on Theological Education 
“. . . The church is under obligation to find new ways d 
interpreting the Christian faith in contemporary term, 
both to individuals and groups. For this it needs leaders— 
leaders having many skills, and it needs them now’ 


One of the most forceful speakers at the evening meeting§ 
was a world-famous churchman from Ceylon, the Reverend 
D. T. Niles. Dr. Niles (left), who has lectured extensively® 


universities and seminaries in many countries, is execulitt 


secretary of the department of evangelism of the Worl 


Council of Churches. 

An able exponent of Christian unity, Dr. Niles declared 
“there is only one gospel, one forgiveness, one recone 
for the whole world. You can’t just take it for yourself. 
There is either ecumenical mission or there is no missié® 
at all.” He went on to state that each Christian must “git 
his heart to the Lord in a specific Way, in terms of actuil 
obedience expected.” Thus he explained, one canno 
merely speak to the South African about giving his life 
to Christ without talking to him in terms of race relation 
“In the case of Americans,” he said, “one may have # 
speak in terms of the hydrogen bomb and the problem 


4 ” 
it poses. 
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Choirs from five church-related colleges (including Dubuque, above, led by Donald Prindle) shared in evening programs. 


EVENING MEETINGS: A LOOK AT TOMORROW’S CHURCH 


Mrs, J. R. Salsbury, president of Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Women’s 
Organizations, addressed 
of women as well as evening meeting. 


convocation 
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IGHTLY, commissioners and visitors 
N packed the Music Hall for a series 
of popular meetings which included 
some of the Assembly’s memorable oc- 
casions. Each program was related to 
the theme “The Church Tomorrow,” 
adopted for this year’s series of seven 
meetings. 

Program content was varied and of a 
consistently high caliber. Outstanding 
laymen and ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church 
dressed themselves to the 


and other denominations ad- 
mission of 
Christianity at home and overseas. Dra- 
matic presentations, including the 
widely acclaimed play “The Sign of 
Jonah” (see page 17), comprised por- 
tions of several programs. Five Presby- 
terian-related colleges—Buena Vista, 
Hastings, Dubuque, Warren Wilson, 
and Park—sent their student choirs to 
take part in the meetings. 

Massed choirs from churches in the 
Omaha area participated Sunday eve- 
ning in the traditional ecumenical wor- 
ship service. 


Mrs. Paul Moser, former president of 
women’s council, told of recent Far 
East trip, and how Christians are dem- 
onstrating their faith in Asian nations. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly 
send further information upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts 
Characterized by 


Fully 
excellence. 


A co-educational College ac- 


credited 


academic 
_Robert D. Swanson, President - Alma, , Michigan 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
Fully accredited, For more than 65 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 
Admissions, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 


THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-ed, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER — Fres>y- 
terian, 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, science and teaching. Write Director of 
Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Co-educationa!: Presbyterian: accredited: 
Liberal Arts; pre-professional courses. Air Force 
R.O.T.C. Scholarships fer dependent children of 
ministers ard candidates for church vocations. 
Write: Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- 
CINE, LAW, THE MINISTRY and other vocations. 
Large campus, beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force 
4. STANLEY HARKER, President 
Grove City. Pennsytvania 
Hanover, 


“HANOVER COLLEGE Gagame 


Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students. staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays 
First qualified applicants—-100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year Total enro!ime ent 750 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE __ het 
wecreditation. 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineerin law, medicine, ministry, so- 
teachi ng and many other professions 
s. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
_Mlinois College. Depart 











four-year 











IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 

of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 

Coast, famous Texas 

lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 

. educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 

. grees, through master's. Small classes. 
ROTC. 


I llegiat 
RINITY athletics. Aaentane | 
Px e¢as 
lame WwW 
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most modern univer- 
sity campus, 

Laurve President 

versity Antoni 


odin 


San 


ASSEMBLY REPORT 


FORTY ELECTED TO 
CONSOLIDATIONS GROUP 


General Assembly time is electig, 
time for the boards, agencies, commis 
sions, committees, and departments gf 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Thi 
year more than 150 men and wome 
from every section of the nation wer 
elected or had their elections approved 
by the Assembly commissioners. 

In addition the following forty peopk 
were elected by the 169th General As 
sembly to the new Special Committe 
on Consolidations as directed under th 
Plan of Union with the United Presby. 
terian Church (see Assembly report ston 





ranches. A bi- | 





Largest Presb) terian- 

ULSA affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters. doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes. 

: fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location 


Ww 8 | T E Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 





Ig . al hl : 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , £93"¢%° 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited. Arts. sciences, pre-med, pre-law. pre-engi- 
neering, pre-ministerial, and other pre-professions. 
‘The Friendly College.’ noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart. Box 351, Waynes- 
burg. Pa. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Offering preparation in the Arts, Sciences, and pre- 
professional fields. A Presbyterian College of the 
Synod of Washington. For further information write 
Office of Admissions, Spokane 53, Washington. 





ment A, Jacksonville, Ilinois 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE fiver arts and 
B.S. 


professional curricula. B.A., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





Puts emphasis on 


WESTERN COLLEGE 2232 chasis on 
FOR WOMEN 2: international education, 


friendly association with stu- 
dents and faculty from many lands, preparation for 
today's world. A.B. degree. Fully accredited. 

Herrick B. Young. President, Box PR, Oxterd, Chic 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Z2meters, 
Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducationa eral Arts usiness, Christian 
Education Collegiate Nursing. Teacher Training. 
Pre professional courses. Moderate costs. Hilltop 
ampus 12 najor buildings. indoor pool. Write 

Pres ident Edwin H. Rian. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professiona courses, teaching ikindergarten, 
primary and high school business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


SHIP 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
Distinctive, 


r Ta r " rir th 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE _ Distinctive. 
college, established in 1794. Near Great Smokies 
Fully accredited. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome, 
hristian atmosphere. Moderate costs, Raymend C. 
Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 
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Coeducationa! 
RICULUM in 








COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE Yosstional 


AC ADE MY preparatory for grades 9 through 
— -_ 12. Self-help program makes tui- 
tion, room, and board only $30 a month. Christian 


ideals. Presbyterian Individual ,attention 
Tv. Henry Jabi ki, Pres... College, Tenn. 











BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY ___ ..A,2resbyterian 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Smal! classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus a northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water 








James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, N. 4. 
Superior College 


CARTERET SC HOC IL prep. Accredited. 


lst Grade to College. Small classes. Proper study 
habits. Reading Techniques. Shops. Homelike dorm- 
itory. Large gym. 40 acres atop Orange Mt. Mod- 
erate rate. New York trips 20 miles. Request book- 
let F-3. Carteret School, West Orange, N. J 


on page 6). 


Principals: Rev. Arthur M. Adam 
N.Y.; Mr. Davitt S. Bel 
| Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. William Collin 
Worthington, O.; Rev. Gaylord ¥ 
Couchman, Dubuque, Ia.; Mr. C 
|Cunningham, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
|Charles Dearnley, Philadelphia, 
Rev. Milton A. Galamison, Brookly 
|N.Y.; Rev. William H. Hudnut, § 
| Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. Everett B. Ki 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Rev. Ralph® 
Lloyd, Maryville, Tenn.; Rev. Jean 

Milner, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. Kew 
neth G. Neigh, Detroit, Mich.; Mi 
| James Nesbit, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mr 
J. R. Salsbury, Kansas City, Mo.; Rev 
| W. Sherman Skinner, St. Louis, Mo: 
|Mr. Rush Taggart, New York, N.Y; 
Rev. Herman L. Turner, Atlanta, Ga 
| Rev. Harold B. Walker, Evanston, Il 
| Mrs. Irving Woolson, Detroit, Mich 
| Rev. Paul S. Wright, Portland, Ore. 


| Rochester, 


Alternates: Rev. John R. Bodo, Pri 
ton, N.J.; Mr. Gale B. Braithwaite, Siow 
Falls, $.D.; Rev. G. Raymond Camy 
bell, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mrs. R. 
Carl, Enid, Okla.; Rev. Orlo Choguil 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. Charles R. Ehe 
hardt, Newark, N.J.; Rev. Joseph } 
Ewing, Carmel, Cal.; Mr. Rowe Hinsey 
Hinsdale, Ill.; Mr. Philip Hitchcod 
Portland, Ore.; Rev. Thomas Holders 
San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. Bryant } 
Kirkland, Tulsa, Okla.; Rev. W. Pa 
Ludwig, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Albe 
G. Parker, Jr., Hanover, Ind.; Dr. Davi 
W. Proffitt, Maryville, Tenn.; Ret 
Shelby Rooks,, New York, N.Y.; Mi 
Willis Sargent, Syracuse, N.Y.; M 
Stuart D. Taylor, Vineland, N.J.; Ret 
Paul C. Warren, Baltimore, Md.; Ret 
S. Carson Wasson, Rye, N.Y.; Rev. D. 
Zimmerman, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dr. Edward Stimson (left) of Dundee Church, Omaha, receives picture of its 
founder from his seven sons and grandsons, all of whom are Presbyterian ministers. 


THE LAMPES: 275 YEARS OF MINISTERS 


HREE sons and four grandsons—all 

Presbyterian ministers—stood outside 
Dundee Church, Omaha, last month for 
a unique the 
church’s founder and their progenitor. 
The ceremony took place the Sunday 
morning Moderator Harold Martin 
spoke at Dundee Church, one of the two 
host churches to the General Assembly. 
To the Reverend Edward W. Stimson, 
Dundee’s pastor, the male representa- 
tives of the Lampe family presented a 
picture of Dr. Joseph J. Lampe, who or- 
ganized the congregation in his home 


ceremony honoring 


fifty-six years ago. 

Dr. Lampe, a German immigrant, 
came to Omaha from New York where 
for twenty-eight years he had been pas- 
tor of Christ Presbyterian Church. He 
came not as a church organizer but as a 
professor at a Presbyterian seminary then 
located in Omaha. Nevertheless, Dr. 
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Lampe, whose home was in suburban | 


Dundee, felt a church was needed in the 
neighborhood and set about organizing 
it. Soon the congregation outgrew the 
Lampe parlor and the amount of time 
Dr. Lampe could devote to the group. 
His three sons—Henry Willard, Mat- 
thew Willard, and William Blakeman— 
all carried on the ministerial tradition. In 
1948 Dr. William B. Lampe was elected 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 
Two of Hemry’s sons entered the min- 
istry; J. Heydon became a chaplain and 
H. Willard is pastor of First Church, 
Beatrice, Nebraska. So did two of Wil- 


liam’s sons—John A., pastor of the Pres- | 


byterian Church of Hamilton, Ohio; and 
Willard V., pastor 
Church, Detroit. 
Together the eight members of the 
Lampe family have given more than 275 
years to the Presbyterian ministry. 


LD age won’t worry me! ... 
I invest my money in Pres- 
byterian Annuities. 

“Now I havea GUARANTEED 
INCOME for life. The annuity 
checks come as regular as clock- 
work, and the amount never varies. 
I save on income taxes, too, and 
I’m not bothered with investment 
problems any more. 

“It’s such a satisfaction to know 
that, after I’m gone, the remain- 
der of my annuity principal will 
be used for the work of the Church 
for years to come. 

“With guaranteed financial in- 
dependence, and peace of mind, I 
hope I can live to be 100! 


“Why don't you find out how the 
Presbyterian Annuities plan can 
benefit you, too.” 


-— 











of Eastminster | 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 

No legal fees—no medical examination—neo age 
limit. 

Income never varies, never misses—backed by 


70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10 N Y 


1 am interested in Presbyterian Annvities os 
sponsored by the Board of National Missions, 
Boerd of Foreign Missions ond Board of 
Christian Education. 


(C0 Please send me the free booklet telling 
what percent income | will receive, my date 


of birth being ........ 
mon 


EEE ES PE 
Address .. 
City... 
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NEW RADIOEAR 850 
cuts harmonic distortion 
to an all time low 


Only expensive Hi-Fi phonographs produce 
distortion-free sound to compare with the 
RADIOEAR 850 hearing aid. So powerful 
it offers to added thousands their first op- 
portunity to hear through a clear transparent 
tube, with no receiver in the ear. Send today 
for FREE six page booklet — No. 556. 


radioear 


CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 








ASSEMBLY SCENE 












Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their ‘“‘Sunday”’ look for years. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 





7 West 36 St New York 18, N. Y 








Trlonioe FOLDING 
BANQUET 






Chairs, Trucks. 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














fj The 8,603 congregations of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A, ; H 
have some 700,000 officially elected or appointed leaders doing © 
a million church jobs. But each year the church’s turnover in 
leadership means about 200,000 men and women leave some 275,- © 
000 posts. In the median-size Presbyterian congregation of 335 7 
communicant members, some thirty leaders holding forty jobs ~ 
can be expected to relinquish their responsibilities before the end ~ 
of the year. Fifteen of the thirty will leave office because of rota- 7 
tion; seven because of business transfer to other communities; five ~ 
because of family change, i.e., marriage, births, college; and only ~ 
two because of discouragement or personality differences. These ~ 
facts were presented during an Assembly popular meeting on 
leadership training. Ei 











ij According to the report of progress released at General As- 7 
sembly by the church’s department of resettlement services, ¥ 
members of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. have helped settle 
an average of 100 refugees a month ever since the first displaced | 
persons act was passed by Congress in 1948. The grand totals} 
are: under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 5,800; under the! 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 4,267; and under the emergency” 


Hungarian refugee program, 1,450 (as of May 9). 


J The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. last year recorded the largest 
number of accessions in its history—276,390—or almost one tenth 
of the church’s current communicant membership. But it took 
twenty members to bring one new person to the church. Approx- 
imately half of the accessions last year were by certificate of trans- ~ 
fer or restoration of lapsed membership. 


The paid circulation of the world’s most widely circulated 
religious journal—PResBYTERIAN LirE—passed the 990,000 mark at 
Assembly time last month. In 1948, when the church’s official 
magazine began publication, the average circulation was only 
97,325 copies per issue. Other changes also reflect the magazine's 
rapid growth. Advertising revenue in 1948 was $32,269; last year 
it was $339,608. Paper cost the magazine $49,207 in ’48; $496,711 
in '56. All publication costs in "48 came to $375,000; last year the 
total was $1,514,169. Subscription cost was $2.50 and later, $3.50, 
in 1948. Subscriptions now cost $1.00 a year when a congregation 
subscribes for all its resident contributing families. The per-sub- 
scription underwriting for PResBYTERIAN Lire was $1.61 tn 1948, 
Last year it was $0.22. 


Bj The Building Funds Commission, in making its final Assembly 
report on the church’s $12,000,000 campaign for new construction, 
noted that $12,132,845 had been pledged and $10,498,146 paid 
on the drive as of December 31, 1956. As of January 31, ’57 almost 
250 churches had been directly aided by this campaign. 


The pension plan of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. now has 
total assets of $94,639,097 available for its various programs. This 
represents a $6,440,000 growth during 1956. Of the 16,629 mem- 
bers in the church’s pension plans, 10,647 are still active. The 
5,982 pensioners include 2,702 retired ministers, 2,859 widows, 
215 disabled pensioners, and 206 orphans. 
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“l am 


Jonah.... 


You see, it was like this— 


When I was still a U-boat commander. .. . 


_— arresting words, spoken by the 
actor in make-up in the picture 
above, are not gibberish. They open a 
remarkably fine play, The Sign of 
Jonah, surrealistic in style, which visi- 
tors to General Assembly in Omaha had 
the opportunity to see. 

A month earlier, the play was given 
three performances in New York City 
and so impressed Brooks Atkinson of The 
New York Times that he wrote: “In an 
hour’s time it concentrates the passion 
of mankind.” 

Produced by Robert E. Seaver and 
acted by students of religious drama at 
Union Theological Seminary, it was writ- 
ten after World War II by a Lutheran 
pastor, Geunter Rutenborn. He ad- 


9 


dressed it to church audiences—to those 
who had survived Nazism, concentration 
camps, and war. Mixing contemporary 
experience and Biblical personages 
(Jonah, for instance, is not swallowed 
by a whale but trapped in a submarine 
at the bottom of the ocean), Pastor 
Rutenborn’s one-act play came so close 
to the doubts and guilts of Germans in 
those days of rubble and dismay that it 
ran for more than a thousand perform- 
ances in a professional theater in West 
Berlin. 

Translated into idiomatic English by 
Bernard Ohse and Gerhard Elston, the 
play has disturbing relevance for Amer- 
icans of today, more than a decade since 
it was written. 





THE SIGN 
OF 
ONAH 


The play begins with Jonah stepping before the curtain and 
relating his experience in the sunken submarine. Then the 
curtain rises on a stage almost bare. The time is any time, 
The place is the city of Nineveh—“alias Babylon or Babel, 
alias Rome, alias Berlin and Chicago, alias etc.” The action 
is a trial by three angels (Gabriel, Michael, and Raphael) 
who wear mackintoshes and a judge about whom a char. 
acter says “even the author is not quite sure whether he is 
a devil or a god or even God himself.” The witnesses who 
are called to the trial consist of Jonah, dressed as an ordi- 
nary seaman, a merchant, the man on the street, the woman 


Three angels in mackintoshes are reprimanded for speaking verse by judge (Norman Gano) who says it is Doomsday 


GABRIEL (Samuel Hazlett): First of all it is obviously 
clear that it is complete insanity to construct a fiery furnace 
simply to annihilate five million people. It is also madness 
to erase cities, to build atom bombs perhaps to blow up the 


sun, moon, and stars. 


RAPHAEL (Robert Strommen): Perhaps a parable will help 
us here. Imagine a cornfield. The farmer has done his work. 
But now there is lack of rain, of warmth. The crops wither; 
there is no harvest. Who is at fault? 


JUDGE: Who is at fault? What did we hear just now? “He 
giveth wisdom unto the wise and knowledge unto them that 


have understanding”. 


MICHAEL (Allen Burry): . In the Book of Job we read, 
“If he tears down, none can rebuild; if he shuts a man in, 
none can open Behold, he snatches away: who can 
hinder him? . He destroys both the blameless and the 


wit ked.” 
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JUDGE: Why do you bring up all this? Whom do yot 
mean? About whom are you speaking? Who is this “he? 


THE QUEEN: He is the very last one to perceive it! 
ALL EXCEPT THE JUDGE AND JONAH: God is guiltyl 
JONAH: God! 

JUDGE: God is guilty. . . . 

JONAH: You see, I told you so in the beginning. That & 
the twentieth century, an audacious people with the most 
gracious excuse that ever was! 

JUDGE: Now, look here, people, you don’t believe that. 
THE QUEEN: The evidence has been brought out in these 


proceedings. There does not seem to be any other possible 


conclusion. 
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on the street, and a character called “The Queen of the 
South” who resembles the Queen of Sheba but is taken for 
, variety of villainesses, including Lady Macbeth. A 
prompter tries to keep the cast in line when actions and 
speeches confuse them as to whether they are playing parts 
or themselves. The defendant in the trial, according to the 
judge is “our times.” 

All are called up to testify. The judge accuses Jonah of 
prejudice. Whereupon Jonah accuses the twentieth century: 
“You can pick out the face of the twentieth-century man 
from all others. Hardly ever will you find so much cruelty, 


THE QUEEN OF THE SOUTH (Alma Loftness): Yes, I 
had the fiery furnace built, but it had to be. I was forced to 
do it. It was my duty to lead nations, to issue laws, to keep 
order in the world. . . . I had to be stern. I had to kill 
because I wanted to preserve life. Who has made men so 
that one can rule them only by death and terror? God! 


WOMAN IN THE STREET (Geneva Helm): I represent 
the mothers, the quiet, unknown, everyday heroines who 
painfully bear children and raise them in sorrow until the 
beastly world swallows them up. Shadrack, Meshach, and 
Abednego are my sons! Even today I remember what won- 
. . Just think. . 


derful promises I saw in them. . 
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self-righteousness, and emptiness, all in one physiognomy.” 
The judge scolds him for his outburst, saying he forgets 
himself. “Whosoever cannot forget himself,” replies Jonah, 
“must never become a prophet.” 

At play's end, “raving twentieth-century man” condemns 
God for his own sins. The judge condemns himself, He is to 
be born of a woman, a virgin by the name of Mary. He is 
to be a Jew. He will “walk on the earth without any protec- 
tion” and live “the angel-less life of men in your age.” The 
judge leaves. The merchant asks: “Was . . . He?” And the 
Queen of the South nods affirmatively. 


MAN IN THE STREET (John Heineman): Your honor, if 
this is to be just court, if you should find that God whom I 
have lost in twe wars, together with my sons, my wife, and 
my little daughter—if you should find him again, sentence 
him justly. He must spend a human lifetime on this earth, 
just like myself. He is to feel the pain. . . . 


JONAH (Albert Van Den Heuvel): Each human birth is 
terrible; could the rebirth be different? Perhaps you have 
understood this for the first time today. . . . Perhaps you 
will think a bit about our point. To think means to find 
grace, and when you experience that, you will not find it so 
terrible. . So why don’t you try it? 
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PRESBYTERIANS AND THE PUBLIC 


Excerpts from a report to General Assembly set forth 
the position of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., on 
questions people are asking about public education 


In 1954 the General Council of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. requested the Board of Christian Education to for- 
mulate a statement setting forth the position of the church 
on public elementary and secondary education. A commit- 
tee of churchmen and educators was formed to conduct a 
study project. 

The statement growing out of this study was presented 
at the 169th General Assembly at Omaha, Nebraska. Intro- 
ducing the resolution, Dr. Ganse Little, President of the 
Board of Christian Education, sketched the circumstances 
which gave rise to the study. “Sincere Protestants are asking 
pertinent and searching questions about the school,” he 
told the Assembly. “Are the public schools ‘godless’? Do we 
want the public schools to teach religion? Does parochial 
education provide a more satisfactory system of schooling?” 

The public school, Little said, is “in sore need” of support 
by the churches. “It is beset with problems which it can 
solve only with the enlightened, committed, and sacrificial 
assistance of the great majority of American citizens who 
call themselves Protestants. 

“Should we not take comfort and courage in the admitted 
fact that in our public schools today there is a definite 
shift away from the naturalism and pragmatism of John 
Dewey... Can we hone-tli assess the public school as 
‘godless’ when we are told that in meetings of public school 


educators across the land, the question of how the schod 
can deal effectively with religion and remain true to th 
traditional separation of religion from state domination ij 
one of the three most discussed problems on any agendi 

“Parochial education smacks of the Madison Avenud 
School of the mass psychology prophets who announce the 
conviction that properly spaced injections of propagandai 
proper dosage in a properly isolated audience will indua 
the desired response every time. This is a denial of pers 
ality, a denial of the truth; this is a kind of brain-washing 
which is foreign to Christian education. 

“Yet approximately twelve per cent of the elementary a 
secondary grade pupils of this country are now enrolled 
parochial schools. Should this trend continue, we cann 
hope to keep our public school system from becoming 
second-rate. For this reason...the Presbyterian Churd 
should stand fast in its historic opposition to the establis 
ment of any system of protestant parochial schools a 
should continue to resist ...the support of any parc 
school now in existence to any degree whatsoever by pul 
lic funds.” 

After Dr. Little’s address, the commissioners voted t 
adopt the statement on public education. The followi 
three pages present excerpts from this pronouncement 1 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, US: 





The committee which produced the Board of 
Christian Education's report on the public schools 
consisted of the following persons: 

Rolfe Lanier Hunt, Consultant, Executive Direc- 
tor, Religion and Public Education, Commission on 
General Christian Education, The National Council 
of Churches of Christ in The United States of 
America; Archer L. Burnham, Director of Research, 
Nebraska State Education Association, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; J. Donald Butler, Professor of the History 
and Philosophy of Education, Princeton Theological 
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Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey; W. Burnet 
Easton, Jr., Dean of Religious Life, Park College, 
Parksville, Missouri; Joseph Haroutunian, Professor 
of Theology, McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois; Arthur W. Mielke, Pastor, Park 
Central Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, New York; 
James Hastings Nichols, Professor of Church His- 
tory, Federated Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, 
Colorado; Harvey M. Rice, President, State Uni- 


versity College for Teachers at Buffalo, New ¥ 
Harry L. Stearns, Superintendent of Schools, E 
wood, New Jersey. 


Representatives of the Board of Christian Edw 
tion: 

Paul C. Payne, John Douglas Clyde, Theron! 
Maxson, E. Fay Campbell, Franklin B. Gil 
George W. Renneisen, Hamlin G. Tobey, Julia 
D. Totten, Harold H. Viehman. 
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HE-American people are making 

judgments and asking questions 
about their public schools. Much of this 
questioning centers around the concern 
of the people for the religious edu- 
cation of their children. Are the public 
schools “godless”? Do we want the pub- 
lic schools to teach religion? Will paro- 
chial education provide a more satisfac- 
tory system of schooling? If we turn to 
parochial education, will it divide our 
people? Should parochial schools receive 
support from public taxation? Should 
America’s fundamental principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state be aban- 
doned? Is there a way for churches to en- 
courage and support the public schools 
without infringement upon the historic 
principle that there shall be no establish- 
ment of religion by government? 


Common ideals 
of church and school 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America for many years 
has expressed consistently its faith in the 
public schools of America. This per- 
sistent reaffirmation is congenial with the 
basic principles of its Protestant heritage. 
The church’s zeal for public education 
grows out of its concern for persons and 
out of its conviction that the basic values 
of a free people can best be maintained 
through a continuing allegiance to a free 
public-school system. There are certain 
principles common to the church and to 
the public schools. Motivated by these 
principles, the church has become in- 
creasingly responsible in strengthening 
its support of the public school which: 

1. views the intrinsic worth of the 
child as the object of its deepest de- 
votion; and 

2. acknowledges that all truth can 
withstand questioning and can only be 
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shown to be true when questioned, and 
thus insists that the search for truth must 
be undertaken and be unfettered. 


Constructive criticism 

A world in turmoil may well discover 
our pattern of public education to be 
worthy of general adoption; indeed, 
there are some signs which now point in 
this direction. When and if our pattern 
is adopted, the people of every country 
will find new freedoms from authori- 
tarianism in all its forms. We are there- 
fore determined that any attempt, from 
whatever quarter, calculated directly or 
indirectly to weaken an institution 
erected on these basic premises be 
viewed with gravity as to the eventual 
effect upon the people who constitute 
our nation and the Protestant Church. 
This determination in no way takes the 
place of sound and constructive criticism 
of the public school or of any other hu- 
man institutions; but a committed 
church must weigh with great care the 
alleged evidence as well as the intent of 
the critic in each instance of criticism. 

Moreover, we believe that the position 
presented by this document does no 
violence to parts of the national com- 
munity which profess other than the 
Protestant faith. 


School needs urgent 

All Presbyterians ought increasingly to 
undergird American public education. 
The church has consistently affirmed its 
sensitivity to any and all great social 
concerns. Few issues loom larger than 
the immediate needs of the public 
schools of this country. It is incumbent 
upon every member of our communion, 
whether or not he chooses to send his 
child to a public school, to help bring 
support to the public schools. All must 


be aware of the crippling effect upon any 
community of an inadequately financed, 
poorly equipped, and understaffed pro- 
gram of education. We know full well 
that good education for the individual 
child and for the total community can 
result only from well-staffed and prop- 
erly housed school systems. Presby- 
terians must join others to make certain 
that good education is provided for the 
children of every rural area, town, and 
especially the easily forgotten large 
“central city.” Securing and holding good 
teachers and providing individualized 
instruction is our concern. 

The first educational concern of the 
church is that persons be presented with 
belief in God manifest in Jesus Christ. 
This teaching, we believe, is the task of 
the church and the church home. In ad- 
dition to this prime obligation, we recog- 
nize that American public schools 
should, and normally do, provide the in- 
formation, stimulation, and freedom in 
the search for truth that is essential to 
the growth of the individual when com- 
bined in the child’s life with the expe- 
rience provided by the church and the 
Christian home. 


sv Why Church 
wants public education 

Reformed Christianity has consistently 
pioneered in universal education on the 
ground that true freedom is attained 
only in conscious devotion to the service 
of God. It has therefore sought to assure 
every man the education requisite to ac- 
cess to the Bible and the Christian herit- 
age. As a preparation for Christian living 
in a pluralistic society, the public school 
provides an excellent setting for the 
deepening of Christian faith in the face 
of alternate loyalties current in the 
American community. 
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In addition to the protection of the 
community from the dangers of igno- 
rance, the church, believing in the sacred 
character of every child, insists that the 
full devotion of the school be directed to 
each individual child regardless of race, 
creed, intellectual capacity, and eco- 
nomic or social status. 

We believe that those parents who 
educate their children in independent 
(private) schools should be upheld in 
their right to do so, realizing, however, 
that this in no way removes from them 
the further responsibility for helping to 
provide a sound education for all other 
children in the community. The vast 
majority of children, by choice or by 
necessity, will continue to be educated 
in the public schools. This group must 
not be forgotten when a different type 
of school is sought by some parents for 
their children. An attitude of criticism 
toward a public-school situation in itself 
demands increased effort to work for 
the betterment of the public schools of 
the community. The whole system will 
be in jeopardy if a general attitude of 
indifference sweeps any community. The 
individual parent must help solve the 
problem and not further complicate it. 
We dare not be satisfied with minimum 
standards. All children deserve the best. 


sv Many pressures 

What shall be the religious dimen- 
sions in the experience of children and 
of youth in the public schools? . . . 

A pragmatic age is placing heavy de- 
mands upon the one common institution, 
the school. to find solutions for all social 
ills. School boards and administrators 
know full well this attempt by so many 
who insist that the schools become “all 
things to all men.” Pressures come from 
those who would use the schools for a 
selfish and from those who 
want the schools to assume almost com- 
plete responsibility for the development 
of the total life of the pupil. Those who 
expect the school to accomplish the 
“whole” task of education too often over- 
look the dominant place of home and 
church in shaping the personality of the 
child. 


purpose, 


~> Public schools godless? 

“It is doubtful whether the charge of 
“godlessness,” sometimes hurled at the 
public school, is understood in its full 
implication by those who voice dissatis- 
faction, using this term. Some feel that 
because a school does not teach a par- 
ticular belief, proclaim a specific theo- 
logical tenet, nor yet engage in a certain 
religious exercise, such omission is evi- 
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Dr. Ganse Little, President of Board 
of Christian Education, presented the 
report on public schools to Assembly. 


dence of its godless nature. We believe it 
must be remembered that the inclusion 
of an overt observance of religion does 
not necessarily provide any institution 
with a dynamic religious character. The 
real motivation of religion, in addition to 
its divine origin, receives its strength 
from persons who live as those “com- 
mitted.” It is important, therefore, that 
the real implications be assessed. Who 
are the pupils and who are the teachers 
in the public schools? Are they godless? 
How do they live with each other? Per- 
haps answers to these questions, coupled 
with a knowledge of what actually takes 
place in the classroom, might go far to 
alleviate fears. 

We object therefore to unwarranted 
criticism heaped upon the schools with- 
out adequate understanding of the posi- 
tion that the schools hold in the structure 
of our society. Lack of understanding of 
their front-line importance and ingrati- 
tude for the deep dedication of the aver- 
age school teacher who clings to pro- 
found respect for the child, home, and 
church have led to the voicing of the 
reckless charge of “godlessness” in the 
public schools. 


Needed: teachers 

We urge our church to exercise its 
influence in persuading young people to 
enter teaching as a Christian vocation. 
In such an exercise of influence we hold 
to the principle that no church or de- 
nomination should attempt to stamp its 
specific sectarianism upon the schools 
by placing its teachers in the classrooms; 
we do urge that all religious faiths and 
denominations exercise this same influ- 
ence to the end that our schools may be 
enriched by teachers of religious back- 
grounds stemming from all the various 


pluralistic divisions of our society. 


ke Century-old issue 

Presbyterians, by and large, have ex. 
pressed little continuing interest in the 
promotion of parochial schools. A cen. 
tury ago the issues were debated 
throughout the church. There were 
those who felt that church-related ele. 
mentary schools provided a sure means 
of nurturing children in the Christian 
faith as a protective measure against 
secularism in other types of education. A 
number of elementary schools affiliated 
with the Presbyterian Church were es- 
tablished in quick succession, but the 
movement was short-lived. The Acad- 
emy, similarly, was slowly absorbed 
into the growing public high-school 
movement. History seems to indicate 
that most Presbyterians never wanted to 
take the step of isolating the childs 
first years of schooling away from the 
“main stream.” . . . 

Few indeed are the churchmen or 
educators who would disagree with the 
fundamental right of an individual to be 
educated in either public or non-public 
schools. We are justly proud that our 
history, written in part by court de 
cisions, gives freedom at this point. We 
are strong in our feeling that this right 
must be upheld; we also believe that the 
non-public-school movement must be 
kept under critical examination. 


ka Protestant parochial schools 
Parochial and public schools alike are 
increasing in number and size. In addi- 
tion to the long-established and _ well- 
known large systems of parochial 


schools, small Protestant schools are 
mushrooming in various parts of the 
country. It is to be expected that advo- 
cates of parochial education will become 
an increasing force at the educational 
policy-making tables in order to 
strengthen their position. 

General superiority neither in aca- 
demic achievement nor in ethical be 
havior has been demonstrated when ele- 
mentary and secondary students of paro- 
chial schools are compared with students 
of the public schools. Further, it has not 
been demonstrated that attendance at 
the elementary or secondary parochial 
school better equips persons to partici 
pate as Christians in the life of the total 
community. Nor is it at all certain that 
attendance at parochial schools prepares 
a person to participate more fully in the 
life of the religious community. The 
moral ills, common to our society, are 
found in student populations of both 
parochial and public schools, Available 
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sources indicate that public-school grad- 
uates of equated ability with private- 
school graduates do as well or better in 
college competition. . . . 

There is very real danger that as 
parochial schools become strong the 
public-school system may be reduced to 
a second-rate institution. It is difficult to 
finance and to engender psychological 
drive to support Competing systems of 
education. .. . 

We are aware that the small parochial 
school, of which many are being estab- 
lished, runs the risk of being incapable 
of providing the thorough education 
needed to meet the social and vocational 
problems of today. 


Oppose public funds 
for private schools 

Funds for the support of education 
come from several major sources: gov- 
ernmental, philanthropic, and religious. 
Obviously, the large share for public 
education comes from taxation. As costs 
continue to mount, pressures frony paro- 
chial-school advocates to obtain tax 
money will increase through political 
means. Those schools backed by the 
most skilled strategists will attempt to 
influence the public by trying to prove 
that the parochial school is really a part 
of “community” education. We consider 
this implication as a prime step in viola- 
tion of constitutional guarantees against 
support of sectarianism. 
Since fundamental principles are in- 
volved, we call attention to the high 
cost, other than fiscal, resulting from ef- 
forts to secure public funds for such 
schools. 

We therefore are unalterably opposed 
to the support of independent or paro- 
chial schools through the use of public 
funds, since such use virtually favors 
establishment of religion by govern- 
ment. We know full well that parochial 
schools, avowedly sectarian, are not 
amenable to the control of the commu- 
nity from which they seek support. 
There is widespread and aggressive 
movement that asserts that the parochial 
school is really a part of public educa- 
tion. This contention confuses the public 
and is contrary to the fact that paro- 
chial schools and public schools are 
erected upon entirely different founda- 
tions. Confusion in the public mind can 
result in withdrawal of support from the 
public schools. 

We further believe that the seeking 
for so-called “indirect” benefits such as 
bus transportation and free textbooks 
constitutes another misuse of public 
funds and is predictive of more and 


government 
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Dr. Theron B. Maxson of Board of 
Christian Education staff was director 
of the study that produced the report. 


wider planning to help finance parochial- 
school education. We are opposed to the 
indirect use of public monies for paro- 
chial schools even though they are ex- 
pended under the legal category of “wel- 
fare funds.” We protest the tactics of 
those who cloud the issue of Federal aid 
to public education by insistence that 
portions of allocations of funds be used 
directly or indirectly for the benefit of 
nonpublic schools. 

We protest the practice of virtual do- 
nations of public-school buildings, under 
the guise of sales, to parochial-school 
systems below legitimately assessed eval- 
uation regardless of lack of public-school 
population or majority registration in 
parochial schools, 


se Released time 

Large numbers of children of school 
ages in many cities and towns of this 
country are involved to some degree in 
“released” or “dismissed” time programs 
of religious education. . . . 

Opinions vary widely as to the even- 
tual educative 
principles possible within “released 
time.” Some released time programs are 
operated effectively and efficiently; in 
other instances released time has been 
discredited due to standards 
under which it has been practiced. 

The local churches must take their 
responsibility for released-time teaching 
so seriously that financing will come 
largely from the churches, preferably by 
interdenominational or interfaith co- 
operation. .. . 

Teachers must be at least as well pre- 
pared academically as public-school in- 
structors. Poor teachers will discredit 
and destroy the whole idea of week-day 
religious instruction. 


religious growth and 


inferior 


sy Join school board 

Inasmuch as boards of education are 
the agencies that formulate the policies, 
select the teachers, and administer the 
program of the public-school system, it 
is imperative that Presbyterians exercise 
their privilege of service in this vital 
area of community life. 


sv Appreciation plus money 

We must work actively for improved 
financial support of the schools. Staffs 
composed of fully qualified teachers 
who are worthy members of their high 
calling can help to further augment all 
the educational values we hold dear. 
Much of the problem of development 
of such values through the public 
schools is due to handicaps imposed on 
school personnel receiving inadequate 
financial support, working in over- 
crowded classrooms and on overloaded 
teaching schedules. They cannot pos- 
sibly find time to give the careful 
thought they so desire to the larger im- 
plications of their calling. 

The increased birth rate has placed 
great burdens on the public schools. 
Greater pressures will be felt in the 
future. Lowering of school standards is 
no answer. We believe individualized 
instruction in well-equipped classrooms 
is a part of our responsibility. Too few 
pastors and sessions have thrown their 
weight behind moves to undergird the 
schools in their struggles to do the job. 

To this end we call upon the mem 
bers of our church to give vigorous sup- 
port to the financial needs of the schools 
and to the importance of adequate sal- 
aries for teachers as a corollary of de- 
sired high standards for the profession. 
We also covenant to do everything pos- 
sible to make teachers feel they are ap- 
preciated and one of the most important 
professional groups to whom we can 
entrust our foremost spiritual resource 
—the growing child, 

Church-school contacts 

[The church] challenges the profes- 
sional educators of the public schools 
and the religious leaders of all faiths and 
denominations to establish a system of 
intercommunication, which may result 
in better understanding of the purposes 
and processes of public state-supported 
education and of religious education im- 
plemented by the respective churches. 


— 


The July issue of Social Progress will publish the 
General Assembly report on the church and public 
schools in full. Reprints are available at 15¢ from 
Presbyterian Distribution Service. For addresses see 
column 1 page 36, 
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Campus 


in Lineolnland 


[llinois College students find significance in scenes where Abe lived 


Lincoln spoke in Beecher Hall in 1858, after 
debates with Douglas. Since crowd was 
small, literary society made Lincoln honor- 
ary member as part payment for address. 


At New Salem, Kay Milligan and Kurt Steiner 
stand on tiptoe to peer in cabin window. 


Texts and photographs by Cart G. Karscu 


David A. Smith house, now women’s activi- 
ties center, is said to have been under- 
ground railway station for slaves. Smith 
and Lincoln defended college in legal suit. 


or history classes at Presbyterian-related Illinois Col- 
lege, the study of Lincoln and his era is a fascinating, 
first-hand experience. Nearby the campus at Jacksonville 
is the center of Lincolnland. Springfield, the president's 
home for twenty-five years, and the reconstructed frontier 
settlement of New Salem are less than thirty miles distant. 

A history student can absorb considerable Lincoln lore 
without leaving the Illinois College campus. A rambling 
white frame house that once belonged to a law associate of 
Lincoln, David A. Smith, now is the center for women’s 
activities. In Beecher Hall, the oldest college building in 
the state, Lincoln once addressed a campus literary society. 
(As part payment, the society elected him an honorary mem- 
ber.) 

Illinois president Vernon Caine has in his office a table 
and two uncomfortable-looking wooden chairs from Lin- 
coln’s office in Springfield, together with an oversized 
leather chair, a gift to David A. Smith from Lincoln when 
he left for Washington. The college library is considered 
to possess one of the best private collections of books on 


Lincoln. (Continued on page 26) 


Plaque marks meeting held under elm to protest murder 
of Elijah Lovejoy, abolitionist newspaperman. William 
Herndon, later a law partner of Lincoln, attended; later 
he was withdrawn from school by pro-slavery parents. 
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Class inspects reproduction of Lincoln-Berry store, where Lincoln began study of law with books traded for merchandix 


Campus in Lincolnland (Continved). 


In Springfield cemetery, class studies inscription on tomb. 





During the pre-Civil War years, Illinois College was 
stronghold of abolitionist sentiment. At the base of a tower 
ing elm is a plaque commemorating a meeting of student 
and faculty in 1837 to protest the murder of abolitionis 
newspaperman Elijah Lovejoy at Alton, Illinois. 

To help students understand mid-nineteenth centuy 
America, Dean Ernest G. Hildner, Jr., enjoys pointing oi 
the historical landmarks which surround them. This spring 
he led a field trip of the Illinois campus as well as of Ne 
Salem and Springfield. 

Links with Lincoln also are to be found in Illinois Colleg 
student records. Ann Rutledge’s brother, David, and Wi 
liam Berry, Lincoln’s partner in the store at New Salem 
attended classes on the campus. (Ann, who died in Augu 
1835, was to have entered the “female academy” affiliate 
with the college that fall.) Lincoln's law partner, Williat 
H. Herndon, attended Illinois until his father decided Wi 
liam was being indoctrinated by the abolitionist faculty 
Richard Yates, Civil War governor of Illinois, was a met 
ber of the college’s first graduating class. 

Apparently, some of the significance of the college’s his 
torical heritage has rubbed off on present-day graduat 
Who's Who in America reveals that Illinois College has 
higher representation of graduates for its size (350) t 
any other institution in the state, and in this respect stané 
twenty-sixth in the nation. 
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C urches Take Issue with 
byterian School Study 


© Disagreement with the General As- 
embly statement on public schools (see 
ge 20) was not long in coming from 
the churches operating the two largest 
gystems of parochial schools in the coun- 
ry: The Roman Catholic and the in- 
dependent-minded Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. 

Spokesman for the Roman Catholic 
boint of view was Father Roman C. UI- 
ich, director of schools of the Omaha, 
Nebraska, Archdiocese. Parochial 
schools, Father Ulrich said, “are one of 
he greatest safeguards of democracy in 
that they give an opportunity for unity 
out the danger of uniformity. . . . 
Religion has to be kept out of the public- 
school classroom. The parochial schools 
exist for the precise purpose of in- 
corporating religious instruction which 
recognizes God as Creator and man’s 
dependence on him.” 

Denying the Presbyterian assertion 
that further growth of parochial schools 
would cause public schools to become 
“second-rate,” Father Ulrich pointed out 
that Catholic parents “pay dual taxes for 


> WaS HE schools.” This, he maintained, “enhances 


| towel the public schools by lessening the load 
tudent on them.” He declared that Roman 
litionis Catholic schools “do not want direct 
public aid.” They want only health, 
cents safety, and welfare services “for the in- 
Ng “H dividuals and not for the schools,” he 
SPORE said. 
of Nl The Lutheran Church—Missouri 


Synod operates the largest Protestant 
parochial system in America. Dr. Arthur 
L. Miller, the Synod’s executive secre- 


Colleg 
rd Wi 


Sales tary for the Board of Parish Education, 
Aug criticized the address made before Gen- 
filiate eral Assembly by Dr. Ganse Little, who 
a introduced the statement on public 


schools. Dr. Miller took exception to 
Dr. Little’s objection to “indoctrination” 
in parochial schools, especially to what 
Dr. Miller called “the inappropriate term 
‘brainwashing’ as applicable in this in- 
Stance. 


Faculty 
1 me 


e's bis 


duat 


> has a ee ae ; 
he Indoctrination is part of every edu- 
oi cational process. . . . It is simply the in- 


struction of the individual in doctrine 
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and principle. . . . Indoctrination takes 
place in every Christian congregation 
and indeed also in the public school. In- 
doctrination of the individual does not 
deny the worth of the individual stu- 
dent; it is simply the serious attempt to 
provide guidance and direction and to 
give a sound basis for logical thought 
and action. Proper Christian indoctrina- 
tion does not stifle free inquiry.” 
Taking issue with another point in Dr. 
Little’s address and in the Presbyterian 
report, Dr. Miller asserted that “Many 
denominational schools both on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels are aca- 
demically superior.” He also upheld the 
ethical effect of parochial school teach- 
ing: “We firmly believe that the diligent 
teaching of God’s word does have a 


Ruskin Heights Presbyterian Church cost some $100,000 three years 
ago. Funds came from presbytery and National Board grants and loans. 


To see what tornado did to the church, turn page. 


moral effect on the child.” (The Pres- 
byterian statement questioned the aca- 
demic and moral achievements of paro- 
chial education. ) 

The Lutheran official also charged 
that Dr. Little was “inconsistent” in de- 
fending church-related colleges while 
criticizing parochial schools. “The aca- 
demic and spiritual atmosphere which 
Dr. Little sees as appropriate at the col- 
lege level is just as appropriate at the 
elementary and secondary levels,” Dr. 
Miller declared. “The Presbyterian 
Church has every right to decide not to 
promote parochial schools. Those church 
bodies and congregations, however, that 
maintain parochial schools merit better 
understanding than is evidenced in the 
Presbyterian report.” 














TORNADO LEVELS NEW KANSAS CHURCH 


Some twenty members of the Ruskin Heights Presbyterian Church, 
located just south of Kansas City, Missouri, filed into the front pews in 
the still-new sanctuary for a brief meeting before starting out on a 








Sanctuary beams (left) rise from rubble of destroyed Ruskin Heights Church. Door on ground level at right led to office 


a) TORNADO LEVELS NEW KANSAS CHURCH 


The Rev. J. W. Carlson, Kansas City new church development director; Dr. Glenn 
W. Moore, General Council Secretary; and Mrs. W. F. Christopher, presbyterial head, 
(left to right) discuss rebuilding plans with Ruskin Heights Pastor H. D. Collier. 
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round of neighborhood visitation 

Downstairs, in Fellowship Hall, mem 
bers of the Boy Scout troop No. 3% 
sponsored by the church, were meeting 

A bit of apprehension was evideri 
among the group in the sanctuary # 
Pastor Harry Dale Collier opened th 
meeting with prayer. Several had heard 
over their car radios a warning that: 
tornado was in the vicinity of Olathe 
Kansas, about thirty miles west. 

The meeting had been under way onli 
a few minutes when a Scout leade 
stepped into the sanctuary and told t 
pastor: “It looks like that tornado i 
headed our way.” Mr. Collier and se 
eral members of the group walked tot 
narthex door and looked out. An ugh 
black, funnel-shaped cloud was in 
distance. 

The telephone in the pastor's studi 
rang repeatedly. “The tornado is moving 
this way,” an anxious Scout mother 
ported. “The TV says that tornado 
near Grandview now,” the daughter @ 
one of the elders said, trying to kee 
calm. 

“Yes, we can see it from here,” 
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elder answered with some concern. 
As Mr. Collier directed the group to 


the basement, residents from near-by Contempor 4. 


homes scurried into the church. Cars 
began pulling up outside and entire fam- A h it t 

ilies who had heard the radio and TV TC 1 ec ur 
warnings piled out. (It later was esti- 


mated that in the immediate neighbor- with an 


hood of the church only about one in 

every eight homes had a basement.) ALLEN 
Several trustees and elders stationed 

themselves at the main doors and offered 


. 1-4 
a hand as the people, buffeted by the for Traditiom@ 


wind, moved through. With the storm 
bearing down, one of the men reached| ! | : 

for a seven-year-old girl as she battled one «ee 
the wind. His fingertips just missed hers. ; 
The man was hurtled down the near-by First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Conn. 
steps into the basement and the girl was now under construction 


plucked up by the wind. 
In the basement Mr. Collier was using The authentic quality and age old charm of fine organ music 


his six-foot, 200-pound frame to push is yours to enjoy with an Allen Organ—regardless of the 


tables and other furniture aside so that architectural style of your church. 





the refugees could move to the south- | The Allen Organ is modern in concept, to permit freedom 
west corner, believed to be the safest | of design with moderate space requirements. With its advanced 
spot. The group, which now totaled | tonal developments, the Allen Organ is universally accepted 
about 200 including the Scouts, huddled and acclaimed for its superior performance, its magnificent 
together, adults shielding the children. | sound. 

Then it hit full force. “It sounded like | 
a whole army of steamrollers going | 
over,” Ray Wright, an elder, recalled 


There is no necessity for compromise in your desire for 
the finest . . . see and hear an Allen! Discover for yourself 
why Allen electronic organs are being increasingly used in 


wher. some of the country’s leading churches. 
Shattered glass and dirt sprayed the . 


basement. “I looked out and couldn't see 
the administration wing and I knew 


There’s a wonderful sounding Allen Organ for every require- 
ment .. . write for literature. 


ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY MACUNGIE, PENNA. 
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1, mem: 
0. 3% Ruskin Heights Church Allen 0 I ans 

reeting A Disaster Project Ty 43 

evider The General Assembly’s Com- am Symbol of Quality in Electronic Organs Since 1940 
nary ittee on Disaster Relief saw plenty ; 
eM | ot ection lat saath in Oonaba. Ax ee Snes tone in eveny. price range 
1 heard sembly business sessions were inter- 
"that rupted when first word of the Rus- 

Olathe kin Heights disaster reached the 

Nebraska City. The commissioners 

ay onl voted to extend deep concern and 

a sympathy to the Missouri commu- 

olc 


nity and requested that immediate 
steps be taken to provide all pos- 
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THERE 
ISN’T MUCH 
TO DO 


IN THE 
DAYTIME 


This is Georgia Melisova. The hovel before which she is standing is her 
Athenian home in Greece. Her mother occasionally works at straw chair 
weaving but is never able to find permanent employment. Her father just 
disappeared. She has four younger brothers. Georgia is amazingly intelligent 
for a ten-year-old child who hasn’t had a dozen weeks in school. She should 
be given an education as she has great charm and potentialities. As it is, she 


hardly gets enough to eat. 


There is severe unemployment and heart breaking, harsh poverty in Greece. 
Even many of the children who are helped have only one meal a-day and go to 
bed hungry every night. The bed is some old rags on the dirt floor of a bleak 
shanty. There isn’t much to do in the daytime except to sit and think how 
hungry they are. There’s no use going through the garbage cans, for too many 
are doing that. And for lack of funds, the relief agency doesn’t serve any 


meals at all on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Children like Georgia can be “adopted” and properly fed, clothed and edu- 
cated in Greece and all of the countries listed below. The cost to the con- 
tributor is the same in all—$10 a month. 











For Information Write: The child’s name, address, picture and 

Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke story is furnished the donor. The 

CHRISTIAN donor also can correspond with the 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. “adopted” child. 


Richmond 4, Virginia Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
I wish to “adopt” a boy SRE in 1938, with its 231 affiliated orphanage- 
for one year iM..........-....0.+- weveeeeseeeeeeneees schools in 34 countries is the largest Prot- 
; (Name Country) estant orphanage organization in the 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). world. It serves 22,000,000 meals a year. 
Enclosed is payment for the full year It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
first month . Please mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- International Cooperation Administration 
dress and picture. I understand that of the U. S. Government. It is experi- 
I can correspond with the child. Also, enced, economical and conscientious. 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. COUNTRIES: 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
to help by giving $ land, France, Free China, Greece, Hong 
Please send me further information. Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 
Name Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
py yes land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Oki- 
> te Cie oy eh nawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
City seeteeeenees vores OME ec csseen Syria, United States, Western Germany. 
State ’ dkithSatacodideaa ay — Hungarian Refugees, American Indians. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 














NEWS 


then for sure that the church ‘was |e. 
eled,” Mr. Collier said. 

Venturing up the stairs and out th 
doorway, Mr. Collier and the othen 
found a scene of horror in the chure. 
yard. The seven-year-old girl who ha 
not quite made it was dead, along with 
a woman who had attempted to enter, 
side door that was locked. 

After pausing for a moment ther 
Pastor Collier walked the block-and-one. 
half to the manse, picking his wy 
through debris. The manse was gone 
but sitting. in the near-darkness on th 
concrete garage floor were Mrs. Collie 
and their four children. When she had 
heard the tornado warnings, Mrs. Collie 
had led her older children, Harry Dale 
Jr., nine; Robert Wilson, seven; and Py 
tience, four; and carried the baby Hope 
eleven months, to their basement, wher 
they lay on the floor. When it was ove 
and they climbed the stairs to the g 
rage, their home wasn’t there. 

Thankful for the safety of his family 
Mr. Collier returned to the churchyard 
where he attempted to comfort the ix 
jured until medical help arrived. Score 
of members of his congregation were it 
the ambulances that streamed fron 
Ruskin Heights that night. With a 
elder, the pastor toured five hospitak 
locating members of his flock and r 
uniting families. 

Since the night of the tornado, Ma 
| 20, the thirty-six-vear-old minister ha 
| not missed a day in calling on the injured 
| and others who need assistance, in addi 
|tion to being in the forefront of the 
| cleanup task at the church. 

Encouragement has come from far and 
| near. The General Assembly, meeting it 

Omaha, Nebraska, paused to pray fo 
| the distressed congregation and to cor 
sider steps that could be taken to provid 
assistance (see box page 29). Churches 
and individuals in the Kansas City are 
have already sent gifts to aid in 
restoration of the church. 

As he made plans to hold the regu 
service that Sunday following the tor 
nado in the basement room which had 
been the haven for 200, Mr. Collier waj 
full of hope. 

“We feel strongly,” he said, “that Go 
calls upon us now to build an eve 
stronger church.” 

—F rank Spur.ock, } 
Special PresByTERIAN LIFE correspond 
ent Frank Spurlock is on the staff of 
Kansas City Star and is a member of t 
United Presbyterian Church, Prait 
Village, Kansas. 
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J. Edward Dirks 


San Francisco Seminary 
Elects New President 


Last month Dr. J. Edward Dirks was 
elected to the presidency of San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, San Ansel- 
mo, California, by its Board of Trustees. 
The new president succeeds Dr. Jesse 
Hays Baird, who has headed the in- 
stitution for twenty years. 

To honor Dr. Baird on the occasion of 
his retirement, nearly a thousand friends 
recently gathered for a farewell dinner. 
Speaker of the evening was Dr. Paul 
Wright, former General Assembly Mod- 
erator. Dr. Wright reviewed the growth 
and advances of the seminary under Dr. 
Baird's leadership, and told the audience 
that the institution “is entering a new era 
of effectiveness made possible by the 
vision and dedication of this outstanding 
churchman.” 

The new president attended public 
schools in Iowa and was graduted from 
the University of Dubuque. He then at- 
tended McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary for two years, completing his the- 
ological education at Yale Divinity 
School in 1943, Dr. Dirks received his 
Ph.D. from Columbia University and did 
further graduate work at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

After his ordination in 1947, Dr. Dirks 
taught at Columbia and at Lake Forest 
College. From 1952-54, he was on the 
staff for higher education with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Since 1953, 
he has been editor of The Christian 
Scholar. 

Since 1955 the new president has 
been associate professor of religion in 
higher education at the Yale Divinity 
School and has been connected with the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
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under a five-year grant from the Edward | * 


W. Hazen Foundation. 

Until Dr. Dirks completes his assign- 
ment at Yale under the Hazen grant, the 
seminary at San Anselmo will be oper- 
ated by a president’s cabinet composed 
of Thomas Holden, president of the 
Board of Trustees; Jacob A. Long, vice- 
president of the seminary; Gurdon C. 
Oxtoby, dean of the faculty; Samuel D. 
Archibald, the secretary-treasurer; Ar- 
nold B. Come, professor of systematic 
theology; and R. J. Wig, a trustee. 


Graham in New York: 
Forward into July 


Billy Graham’s crusade to evangelize 


New York swept into its second month of | 


meetings as an undeniable statistical suc- 
cess. Latest attendance figures show that 


a total of well over 450,000 New Yorkers , 
and visiting delegations have jammed | ; 
into Madison Square Garden since the | / 


campaign’s opening on May 15. 

There were also indications that the 
Graham crusade was producing results 
in the mind of the average New Yorker. 
Presbyterian Dr. Phillips P. Elliott, presi- 
dent of the Protestant Council of New 
York, said persons in the city are talking 
about religion “with a freedom they have 
not felt for many a year.” In a prelim- 
inary evaluation report, Dr. Elliott also 
cited the value of weekly workshops for 
ministers and the daily follow-up by 
clergymen with the “inquirers,” those 
who have come forward at Graham's 
nightly invitation to “make a decision.” 
They now number more than 15,000. 

The Protestant Council official said 
the thousands of volunteers giving their 
services during the crusade “represent 
the desire of the Christian people of this 
area to make the effort one of lasting in- 
fluence on our common life.” 

Messages wishing Graham well in his 
campaign have been received at his New 
York headquarters by the hundreds. One 
telegram from commissioners to the Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. General Assembly in 
Omaha assured him of their prayerful 
support. Earlier, the Assembly stood for 
several moments of silent prayer on be- 
half of the New York crusade. 

As a result of the crowds which have 
consistently filled the Garden, the execu- 
tive committee of the crusade decided 
recently to extend the meetings through 
July 21, three weeks past the original 
date for closing the giant evangelistic 
campaign. 





did you know 

that the glorious and 
inspirational tones 
of Schulmerich 
“Carillonic Bells’’* 
now ring out 

from over 


FIVE THOUSAND 
CHURCH TOWERS 


... throughout 
the Christian world? 











Can you think of anything 
more appropriate and more 
enduring as a 


MEMORIAL GIFT 


... knowing that the Schul- 
merich carillon you give will 
be the only memorial of its 
kind in your church? When 
you consider a memorial gift 
. . . now, or as a bequest in 
your will . . . write for full in- 
formation. Schulmerich now 
offers bell instruments priced 
as low as $850. 

NEW SOUND FILM Now 
available at denominational 
book stores: “Mission of the 
Bells,”” 16-mm sound & color 
film narrated by Milton Cross. 
*“Corillonic Bells” is a trademark of bell 
instruments of 

Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 

D67 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 




















when you have 


LIFE INCOME 
with the PRESBYTERIAN 
FOUNDATION 


“Several years ago, in gratitude for 
God’s generous gifts to us, we de- 
sired to give a portion of our money 
to the Church to advance the work 
of His Kingdom. 

“But we also needed the income 
from that money . ..so we were un- 
certain how to proceed. Then our 
pastor told us about the Presbyte- 
rian Foundation’s Life Income Plan. 
It was just what we wanted! 

“Now our gift to the Church, 
through The Foundation, provides 
us with regular income as long as we 
live. Then, too, we saved taxes when 
we transferred our securities to The 
Foundation. 

“Above all, we have the deep satis- 
faction of knowing that, after we are 
gone, our gift will serve Christ down 
through the ages in our name. 

“With assured income for life... 
and the realization that our gift to 
The Foundation will continue to 
advance the Kingdom of God, it’s no 
wonder we've found PEACE OF MIND.” 


Would you like a Life Income 
contract, too? Ask your pastor or 
write for information. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 
meokth, iy Wales, | 


Address: 
Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, 
Director 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U.S.A. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me 
your pamphlet explaining benefits of 
your Life Income Plan for... 

[] one, or for [] two lives. 


To wrve 





wn all 





Name 


Address 
(DATE OF YOUR BIRTH) 


(DATE OF BIRTH OF OTHER PERSON) pi.32 


w 
i) 











Lt. j.z. Peter I. Ota, first Nisei Navy Chaplain, with (left to right) Chapiain 
Orlando Ingvoldstad, Jr., and his parents, the Reverend and Mrs. Tosuke On 


Of People and Places 


NISE! CHAPLAIN COMMISSIONED 

The recent commissioning of Lt. j.g. 
Peter I. Ota, CGC, USN, marked the 
first time in the history of the Navy’s 
Chaplain Corps that a clergyman of 
Nisei background has worn a uniform. 
Chaplain Ota is the son of the Reverend 
Tosuke Ota, Presbyterian U.S.A. pastor 
of Christ Federated Japanese Church, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Mrs. Ota. He 
attended Westminster College in Salt 
Lake City and Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York. Now on duty at the 
U.S. Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, 
Maryland, Chaplain Ota hopes some 
day to be assigned to duty in Japan. 


ie 


OHIO CHURCH SESQUICENTENNIAL 

Four years after Ohio was admitted 
to the Union in 1803 there were stil 
Indians around the frontier village o 
New Lisbon, and a log court house wa 
part of the wilderness scene. In 180 
citizens of New Lisbon organized 1 
Presbyterian Church and called a pastor 
from Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 
on the 24th day of June. 

This June, 150 years later, the con. 
gregation will celebrate its sesquicen 
tennial through the week of June 23-3 
People of Lisbon (the “New” has beer 
dropped) will hear a series of sermons 
during the week: “The Church of Yes 
terday,” by former minister P. W. Me 
caulay; “The Church Today,” by pres 


Pastor Paul T. Gerrard of Lisbon, Ohio, Presbyterian Church greets Lynn Black 


burn (left) and Vera Ward, costumed for sesquicentennial celebration of church 


PRESBYTERIAN Lift 
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ent minister Paul T. Gerrard; and “The 
Church Tomorrow,” by former minister 
Jarvis M. Cotton. 

A pageant re-enacting the drama of 
the past will be presented by the 
Women’s Association of the church. The 
church and Sunday school will display 
historical exhibits reminiscent of many 
events in the congregation’s century- 
and-a-half of existence, including a 
stained-glass window presented by 
President William McKinley in memory 
of his grandfather James McKinley, an 
elder in the Lisbon church. 

Through its long history, 
Presbyterian Church has nurtured many 


Lisbon 
parishioners of national prominence: 
Gideon Hughes, builder of the first iron 
furnace in Ohio; Clement L. Vallan- 
digham, leader of the Copperhead 
Movement during the Civil War, whose 
father was first pastor of the church; 
George and John McCook of the Civil 
War “Fighting McCooks”: John Hessin 
Clarke, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: Among the 
outstanding present-day churchmen 
who grew up in the Lisbon congregation 
is Kenneth G. Neigh, 
Synod of Michigan. 


CHURCH ADMINISTRATORS TO MEET 


The first national convention of the | 


Church Business Managers’ Association 
will be held in the First Methodist 
Church, Dallas, Texas, July 10-12, with 
an expected 150 managers and_ their 
wives in attendance. This unique organ- 
ization was begun in Dallas four years 
ago when several business managers 
from the larger churches met for lunch 
monthly and exchanged ideas. Last 
year, after attending a Business Man- 
agers Conference in Oklahoma City, 
which was sponsored by the Methodist 
Church, the Dallas delegates decided to 
hold a conference annually on a national 
and interdenominational level. The 
group is already composed of represent- 
atives of six denominations. These per- 
sons hold such titles as church manager, 
administrative assistant, financial secre- 
tary, and treasurer. At the conference 
experts in their field will discuss major 
matters related to effective church man- 
agement. A tour of four large churches 
is planned; in addition a program of 
special activities and entertainment is 
planned for the delegates’ wives. 
Church administrators are invited to 
attend. Information is available from 
Mr. K. E. Smith, East Dallas Christian 
Church, 629 North Peak, Dallas, Texas. 
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Executive of the | 





Win Free Trip to 


Via famous 


Pan American 


See Paris on a fabulous two- 
week all expense trip with 
your husband, wife, or friend! 





MANY OTHER 
PRIZES 

f 

24 other wonder 
including you age 
Traveler combination : 
portable Trave 

3-pc. luggage 

Crosley portable ra 

dios; clock radios; and 
Aristocrat coffee makers 


ul priz?s 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 


Just send us an appropriate name for our 
new Maico behind-the-ear hearing aid. See 
the handy hints at right. Along with your 
entry include the name of a hard-of-hearing 
person (yourself, relative, friend, or ac- 
quaintance). No purchases necessary. Best 
name selected wins Paris trip. Other appro- 
priate names win other prizes. 

Plus up to 


$s] 0000°° CASH 


Winner also gets $100 cash each for every 
qualified hard-of-hearing name (up to ten) 
submitted with winning entry. Enter as 
many names for the new hearing aid as you 
wish. But each name must be accompanied 
by a different name or names of hard-of- 
hearing persons. 


CONTEST RULES 
Entries will be judged on originality, simplicity, 
and good thought. Fancy entries will not count 
extra. 

Entries must be postmarked not later than 
Aug. 15, 1957, and will not be returned. Decision 
of the judges will be final. Ali entries become the 
property of the Maico Co. No correspondence re- 
garding the contest will be entered into. If person 
whose name you submit with your entry is not 
hard-of-hearing, the entry will be disqualified. 
Contest is not open to employees of the Maico 
Co., its dealers, distributors, stockholders, or its 
advertising agency. Contest is subject to local, 
state, and Federal regulations, and is open wo all 
residents of U.S. and Canada. 

Name and address of entrant, plus name and 
address of hard-of-hearing nominee must be clear- 
ly printed on entry. 

Winners will be notified by Sept. 10, 1957. 
Winners will be posted in offices of Maico dealers. 


Nothing to buy! Just name 
the exciting new 


behind-the-Ear 





Facts to Help You Win: 


@This newest Maico hearing aid nestles be- 
hind your ear. It stays snug, even during 
active sports, yet can be slipped on or off 
instantly! 

@Has no button in the ear! 

@it is flesh-colored, contoured to rest 
inconspicuously behind either ear! 

@ Weighs less than an ounce! 

@its ear-level location enables you to hear 
sounds more naturally! 

(SEE IT AT YOUR MAICO DEALER) 











OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK — MAIL TO: 
Maico Co., Room 31-P 
21 North Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


My name for the new hearing aid is__ 
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I 

| 

| 

I 

I ER 
| The hard-of-hearing person's name is_ 
| * 

Address of above___ 

| City ___ aene__Soete 
l 

| 

| 

| 


(Use separate sheet for additional names) 


My own name 





Address. 
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Raise $50 - $75 - $100 


EXTRA MONEY 


tor Yourself, Club or G «. . 


we Pg —= Ideas in Christmas, an 
ion greetin; rd assortments, £ 
CHRISTMAS pan a com ‘and gift items. It’s eas 
BLESSINGS —it's fun! "Profits to $1.00 per box.  Bonas 
Religious Write today for yree Trial POuttit “of Fea- 


Assortment Free Catalog. Selting ne Gude. “all details and 
FREE SAMPLES Sensational Free Offer. 
Name imprinted | NEW ENGLAND ART eunusenees 
Christmas Cards North Abington 68, Mass. 








PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


invites consideration 
and response 
to the messages 
of the advertisers. 


If you have a product or service 
that is news . . . which people 
should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for 
information from Presbyterian 
Life advertising department. 





"WELLINGTON 
<¥> FUND 


110" 


consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


lle a share from net invest- 
ment income, payable June 
29, 1957 to stock of record 
June 7, 1957. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 











BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number are 
counted as three words. 


Capable woman desires church secretarial work. 
Eight years large Midwest city church. Prefers 
Midwest or East. Salary open. Box 102, Presby- 
terian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa 


Full-time Director or Mini of Religi Ed 





desired by Congregational Church, NewYork City 
Suburban area. Active, Modern Sunday school 
numbering over 1000. Unusual opportunity for im- 
experienced, well-trained individual. Ad- 
Box 824, Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 


aginative 
dress: P.O 


Wanted—Experienced Religious Education Director. 
Active church. Suburb of New York. Sunday school 
900. Begin September 1, 1957. Salary $6,000 plus 
living and car allowances and pension. Box 103, 
Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bidg., Phila. 7, Pa 





Find PEACE! HOPE! INSPIRATION! 


Every day, with “GEMS FROM THE BIBLE”, 


GOD'S A eaitsrisins, islections 
WORD 


recorded on convenient, 
lifetime 45 RPM, all for only 
ON YOUR 
RECORD PLAYER 


$1, postpaid. Make won- 
derful gifts. Rush $1 to: 
BCA Dept. 1733 Bway., N.Y.C. 








Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, N. J. 





FOLDING CHAIRS jm 
In Steel or Wood a 
FOLDING TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


Ws 
'@  J.PREDINGTON Co. 


DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 








YOU'LL FIND Presbyterian Life's advertisements are dependable aids in the purchase 


of Furnishings and Equipment... 


improvements please write the advertisers for information and prices. 


so when planning church, school and institution 


Your every 


purchase counts in helping the advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 





Experienced deaf people* 


will especially 
appreciate this 


* By 


“experienced deaf people’”’ we mean 


those who have tried other hearing aids. 
Every year thousands of them turn to 
Audivox. If you are one who has not yet 
discovered Audivox, this just-published 





NEWS 
For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

100th. Pioneer Presbyterian Church 
Chatfield, Minnesota (the Reverend 
Russell Richner Morgan, Jr., pastor), 

Union Presbyterian Church. Scotts 
ville, New York (the Reverend Willian 
W. Young, pastor). A part of the obser. 
ance was the presentation of certificate 
of recognition to eight 50-vear member 
and a Celtic cross to the senior elder of 
the church. 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Battle 
Creek, Iowa (the Reverend Albert C. | 
Kellow, pastor), of a new sanctuary and 
education unit. 

Orchard Lake Community Church 
Presbyterian, Orchard Lake, Michigan 
(the Reverend E. D. Auchard. 
of the remodeled and refurbished sane 


pastor), 


tuary. 

Capitol Presbyterian Church, 
homa City, Oklahoma (the 
Raymond W. Moody, pastor), of a nes 
Christian-education building. 


Okla. 


Reverend 


First Presbyterian Church, Belfield, 
North Dakota (the Reverend Robert kh. 
Williams, pastor), for a new addition. 


CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

University Presbyterian Church, Se 
attle, Washington (the Reverend L. D 
vid Cowie, the 
Memorial Christian Education Building 


pastor), of Acheson 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, San Ap 
selmo, California (the Reverend Rober 
C. Clapham, pastor), for a new church 

Charles Street Presbyterian Chureh 
Rockford, Illinois (the Reverend Charles 
E. Hendricks, pastor), for its first wnit-« 
Christian-education building with facil 


book will be informative and encourag- 
ing. Please send for a free copy. 


ities for worship. 

First Presbyterian-Congregational 
Church, Ashland, Wisconsin (the Rev 
erend Marvin E. Kausler, pastor), for al 
education unit and fellowship hall. 


NEW, 32-PAGE BOOK 


audivox FREE TO THE DEAF 
HEARING AIDS ($1 to anyone else) 


SUCCESSOR 10 Westerm Electric WEARING AID DIVISION NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

The Atlantic Shores Presbyterian 
Church, Jacksonville Beach, Flo 
(the Reverend N. Dan Braby, pastor). 

Christ Presbyterian Church, C 
Hill, Pennsylvania (the Reverend J 
A. Sensenig, organizing minister). 

First Presbyterian Church, K 
wick, Washington (the Reverend Jag 
Wilson, pastor). 


Audivox, Inc., Dept. P-1, 

123 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 

Please mail me my new “Hearing Digest” at no cost to me. I understand that 
I am not obligated in any way. 


Street & No 
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Christ in Death, and in Life Today 


ue first Good Friday was a terrible 

day, a day which exemplified the in- 
bite capacity of man for cruelty, cyni- 
ism, and demonic evil. We have 
brettied it up with our lovely services, 
bur robed choirs, our beautiful liturgies, 
bnd our sweet-smelling flowers. But for 
ur Lord it was indescribable physical 
ain, intense mental suffering, and an 
most insupportable emotional and 
piritual ordeal which he accepted for 
mur sakes. 

We need, perhaps, such a reminder 

these facts as Jim Bishop gives us in 

he Day Christ Died (Harper; $3.95). 
acked by careful scholarship in which 
re has been helped by authorities of all 
aiths, Bishop begins Jesus’ last twenty- 
wo hours of his human life at 6 P.M. 
April 6, A.D. 30, as our Lord and the 
welve were approaching Jerusalem 
rom Bethany. The account ends at 4 

M. the next day with Jesus lying dead 
n Joseph’s tomb. 

The action is given depth by three 
yackground studies on the Jewish world, 
the Roman world, and on Jesus himself. 
Bishop is a Roman Catholic, and his 
book reflects the concepts of that church. 
He puts direct quotations in Jesus’ 
nouth only as the gospel narrative does 
0, using a modern Roman Catholic 
translation. 

It is devout, dignified, and impressive. 
When the reader lays the book down, he 
knows how the disciples felt that dread- 
ful first Good Friday evening. 

Samuel M. Shoemaker, rector of Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh, 
tells about an exciting development 


Samuel M. Shoemaker 


Benjamin E. Mays 


known as “The Pittsburgh Experiment” 
in The Experiment of Faith (Harper; 
$1.50). 

Dr. Shoemaker has stimulated a group 
of laymen to try to relate their faith to 
their daily living, to their business and 
professions, to their hours spent in home 
and office and train and bus. 

The basic thesis is the power of God 
in Christ to transform men’s lives, the 
effective work of grace which makes it 
possible for men to do what they can- 
not do alone. The men working in this 
experiment that what they 
have to offer is catching, that “man be- 
gins to feel his need when he is exposed 
to God’s action in the lives of others.” 

Seeking to Be a Christian in Race 
Relations by Benjamin E. Mays (Friend- 
ship Press; $1.50) is a dignified and mov- 
ing plea for brotherhood by one of the 
outstanding Negro leaders of the world, 
the president of Morehouse College. Dr. 
Mays’s arguments are couched in quiet 


believe 


language, but in them throbs a passion- 
ate cry for love and justice. Three points 
impressed this reader: (1) Segregation 
is wicked because it penalizes a person 
for being what God has made him, for 
conditions over which he has no con- 
trol. (2) Segregation hurts the segrega- 
tor—it scars his soul as well as the soul 
of the one segregated. (3) Segregation 
in the church is a new development. It 
was unknown in the Apostolic Church, 
in the Middle Ages. But when our ad- 
venturing forebears began to explore 
and then exploited the colored peoples 
of Africa, Asia, and America, segrega- 
tion began to enter into the church 


where it continues to our shame today. 

Georgia Harkness’ latest book, Chris- 
tian Ethics, (Abingdon Press; $3.75) is 
a forthright, relevant presentation of the 
demands our Lord makes upon us as 
his disciples, but it is written with such 
charm and lucidity that it carries persua- 
sion far beyond that the reader usually 
finds in a discussion of ethics. 

Her understanding of sin lies between 
that of the moralist with his handy com- 
pendium of rules to be observed, and 
the neo-orthodox authority who finds 
man incapable of virtually anything but 
sin. She is realistic about man’s nature: 
“Pride is the basic sin,” she writes. But 
she believes with God’s help victory is 
possible; man can by grace conquer 
temptation, control desire, grow into a 
closer relationship with Christ. 

She recognizes that perfection is im- 
possible. But she warns us against our 
human tendency to rationalize our fail- 
ures. Cogent is her definition of sin— 
“sin appears at the point of disparity 
between the actual and the best pos- 
sible.” We are also stabbed awake by 
her description of our insensitivity to 
others’ needs as “moral dullness,” itself 
a form of sin. 

Those interested in her applications 
of principles to concrete situations will 
find the second half of the book exciting 
as she discusses marriage and the family, 
economic life, the race problem, con- 
science and the state, and war, peace, 
and the international order in the light 
of Christian ethics. She holds up con- 
stantly the reminder that while we are 
limited as human creatures in time and 
space, we are also sons of God with 
whom all things are possible. We can- 
not be perfect, but we can and should 
be much better husbands, fathers, work- 
ers, church members, and citizens. 

You can chuckle with (not at) your 
minister as you read Peter Pulpit- 
pounder, B.D. (Augustana Press; $1.35) 
written by the Reverend Robert E. Se- 
gerhammar for the entertainment of his 
little daughter during a period of long 
illness. Foibles of both pastor and peo- 
ple receive deft treatment from one who 
knows and loves the pastor's work. 

—Joun Park LEE 





Radio and Television 


Eugene Carson Blake, host, on 
“Frontiers of Faith” drama series 
June 23: “The Cocktail Party” ex- 
cerpts with narration NBC-TV, Sun- 
day, 5:00 to 5:30 p.m. (EDT). 























CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ The Christian Family Faces Cri- 
sis Series. Eight four-page leaflets 
explore family problems, and offer 
suggestions about handling them. 
Parents facing any of the crises will 
find these very helpful; pastors will 
want them for counseling purposes: 
Conflicts in the Home; When Alco- 
holism Invades the Family; Facing 
Disappointment in the Family; The 
Employed Mother; When Daddy Is 
Drafted; The Handicapped Child 
in Your Home; Missing—One Par- 
ent; Older Persons in the Home. 
Each 5¢. 
@ We Started Right Then. A fam- 
ily from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Berkeley, California, 
testifies to the place tithing has 
taken in each member’s life. $1.50 
per hundred. 
@ Stewardship Facts 1957-58. Val- 
uable annual magazine contains in- 
teresting articles and facts concern- 
ing stewardship. It will not only be 
stimulating to every minister but 
will be welcome reading to many 
key laymen. 30¢ per copy; 25 or 
more, 20c each. 
@ Joining the Church. A reprint in 
an attractive new format of a help- 
ful explanation of what is involved 
in uniting with the Presbyterian 
Church. 3¢. 
@ My New Life. A poster on the 
half-hour color film about evangel- 
ism. Free for distribution — in 
churches, The movie is available at 
a rental of $10.00 plus postage. 
@ Isolated but Integrated. Reprint 
from PresBYTERIAN LIFE presents 
Makah Indians, active citizens and 
churchmen of the Northwest. Single 
copy free; additional 5¢ each. 
® Religion Hits the Road. New- 
style camp-meetings are bringing 
opportunities for worship and fel- 
lowship to seven western states. Re- 
print from Saturday Evening Post. 
10¢ 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service 

136 Fifth Avenue. New York 10, N. Y. 

71 East Lake St.. Chicago 1, Il. 

234 McAllister Street. San Francisco 2. Calif 








SEEN AND HEARD 
The Religious Film Cloud Has Its Silver Linings 


uRING the past six years more than 
D 5,000 motion picture theaters have 
closed down. Average weekly movie at- 
tendance has dropped precipitously 
from a high of 82 million in 1946 to 
some 45 million last year. Though Holly- 
wood has fallen upon evil days, it is not 
just the entertainment film that has suf- 
fered. Religious films are also under a 
cloud, a situation that concerns Chris- 
tian educators as well as film producers. 

Take for instance Alexander B. 
Ferguson (who qualifies under both 
those categories), the director of film 
production for; the National Council of 
Churches. In remarkably frank state- 
ments of late, he has noted that many of 
the 65,000 churches that own film pro- 
jectors are allowing them to gather dust 
in some closet rather than use them for 
the available crop of religious films. 

Ferguson “Here we are, 
staring at shinv new tools which ten 
vears ago we felt would lift us to new 
levels of consecration and learning, and 
wondering now if they aren't actually 
tarnished and dull. Certainly in church 
usage they have not provided good 
entertainment. No Mickey Mouse. No 
Marilyn Monroe either. We've said it 
before, and we'll say it again—the 
church has no business in the entertain- 
ment field. But we have had enough ex- 
perience—seen enough faces light up in 
understanding to know that we can 
make education more vivid, interesting, 
and inspirational. More’s the pity that 
we haven't done so.” 

Whatever failures the church films 
have experienced cannot be laid to lack 
of product. More than 1,300 religious 
titles are currently available. Even 
though their frequency of use is nothing 
to brag about (and appears to be drop- 
ping), they are still being produced at 
twenty times the rate of 1945. The 
trouble in part is that they’ve been finan- 
cial burdens. Although superior features 
will win a paying audience (as Martin 
Luther did), most religious celluloid has 
to be subsidized. This should occasion 
no surprise anymore. Christian literature 
must often be subsidized too; and the 
churches have learned to pay for what 
they require. When we're willing to foot 
the bill for specialized educational films, 
and not insist on fiscal block-busters, the 
chances are strong that our quality of 
film will improve and that usage will 


laments: 


also increase. 


Television, which gets blamed for 
many problems, may have affected 
church screen by crowding the chur 
film out of the churchmen’s attentig 
and time. But this can be a partial x 
son at best. It may be that the denon 
national agencies have heedlessly g 
on producing films of general nature f 
general audiences who generally staye 
at home. Many a pious movie has be 
rented as an attendance builder only} 
turn out to be an attendance depress: 
because it was adapted neither to th 
church program nor to the churdi 
people. 

Churches that do care to dust ¢ 
their projectors and bring them out 
the closet will find among this spring 
offerings some films of more than ro 
tine interest. Moreover each of themi 
beamed at a specific purpose. 


“The Split Level Family” produced 
by the National Council of Churches 
a stewardship education film offers 
fine cast in a dramatic story, and so 
jaunty dialogue. When Mrs. Riggs he: 
her husband sum up his dog-eat-de 
business as “no women’s guild,” s 
cracks back: “You don’t know our guild 
Available after September from th 
nearest office of Religious Film Librari 
at $12 rental fee. 

“Younger Brother” is a story of tl 
impact of Christianity upon one fami 
in Japan. Filmed in color and twent 
eight minutes long, this sometimes gat 
rulous, yet always sensitive treat 
will teach much about missions and ¢ 
the job palatably. Available from 
ligious Film Libraries at $12 in col 
$8 for black and white. 

“Fred Smith, Man of Confusion” p 
sents an interesting question for group 
to discuss: Do we see the world 
large mirrored in the mind of one angi 
man? Tricky photography and A. : 
d’Arbeloff’s unusual cartoons make tii 
seven-minute quickie a memorable it 
pression, For information about the fi 
and its discussion guide, apply to G 
lumbia University Press, 1125 Amst 
dam Ave., New York, 25, New York. 

“Monganga,” the widely acclaim 
and justly applauded TV film ab 
medical mission, is now ready for 
loan to churches from Association Film 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N 
York. 

~J. C. Ww 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 
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all in the ear! 




















8S Question: What is the point of the 
parable of the dishonest steward in 

ed for uke 16:1-8? 

ected t 

© chur Answer: This parable troubles many 

attr Christians. It seems to praise a man 





rtial re who first wasted his employer’s property 





denon and then altered the accounts so that 
sly go the emplover lost much of what was due 
-— from debtors. Why did Jesus speak with 
ly stayed approval of such a man? 
has beg This parable should remind us that 
r only § Jesus does not intend to approve every- 
oo thing which the people in the stories do. 
T to@ He tells a parable to illustrate an im- 
church portant point. A few times, as here, he 
may even use the action of a shady 
dust character to bring out a lesson. He does 
4 om not praise every action and attitude of 
| SPMSEE the dishonest man. but one thing which 
120 THR hat man did can teach us something. 
them The thing to do is to find and concen- 
trate upon that point. 

This dishonest steward looked ahead. 
roduc As soon as he knew that he would lose 
rches a his job, he began to look for a way to 
offers j get along in the future. The wav he 
vel som chose was dishonest. He called in people 
gs hea who were in debt to his employer and 
an let them change their accounts so that 
a, a 


they owed much less. The parable gives 


4) 
rg J ° ° 
guild only three examples, but this may im- 


pm OE oly that the steward did the same with 
ibranegl large number of debtors. Why did he 
i do it? Because he knew that when the 
of th employer had discharged his wasteful 
> famil and untrustworthy steward, the debtors 
twenlll would have to take care of the man who 
eS Shad helped them get rid of part of their 
“atmeml debt. The steward provided for his 
and 4 future support. 
m RE This is the point. The steward at least 
1 colt had the sense to look ahead and plan 
. how he would get along after he had 
m PSM lost his job. He was “prudent,” the 
STOWE parable says. 
orld We are stewards of goods. talents, 
’ ME and opportunities which God has given 
A. | us. Jesus is saying that if we have any 
ket common sense, any sense of values for 
dle in the long life ahead, we will use our trust 
7 . with “prudence.” By our generous use 
o © 


of our resources and abilities, we can 
help people and have their friendship 
jand the “well done” of God. If worldly 
people without principle have foresight 
and prudence, if they plan ahead, why 
should not Christians, who can see the 
importance of this life and the life to 
come and who know that all our actions 
have serious consequences, use every 
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Film 
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Wy 
JuNe 22, 19: 
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trust in a way that builds a permanently 
good relation with God and men? 

I do not say that this parable gives 
the center of the gospel. The heart of 
Christian living is grateful loyalty to 
God out of love for him, and unselfish 
concern for the good of others. The 
Christian cannot center his mind on 
what will bring him the greatest advan- 
tage. But he should have sense enough 
to know that what 
possessions and talents will either bring 
him closer to others and win their friend- 


he does with his 


ship now and for the future, or it will 
pull him away from them in selfish 
living. There is a place for prudence, for 
seeing the results of our wavy of life. 
Jesus is here teaching, with a note of 
irony, that the disciples should have at 
least as much foresight and common 
sense as worldly people. He should 
know that his future is determined not 
simply by saying a prayer and going 
to church, but by the way he uses his 
gifts and treats other people. 


Question: What does the parable of 
the fig tree teach (Luke 13:6-9)? 


Answer: This fig tree that was vield- 
ing no fruit may refer to Israel which 
was condemned for not vielding the fruit 
of obedience to God; or it may refer to 
the individual and mean that the person 
whose life vields no good fruit is certain 
to be condemned by the Master. Note 
that the farmer in charge wants to give 
the tree another chance; this suggests 
that God gives every reasonable chance 
to vield the fruit that he requires. But 
this clearly does not mean that the na- 
tion or person can go indefinitely living 
a barren and fruitless life. Judgment will 
come; it cannot be escaped. 

We like to speak of the love of God, 
and we are right to do so. But his love 
does not mean indifference about what 
we do. Life is so created by God that it 
comes to ruin unless it comes to God; 
its end is death if its path is not obedi- 
ence and fruitfulness in good. To try 
God's patience indefinitely is to invite 
disaster; to persist in evil will certainly 
—F.Loyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


bring ruin. 





CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 2, 5-19, 35: 
Carl G. Karsch; P, 20: Harold M. Lambert 
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e NO CORD...NO EXTRA BUTTON 
e@ FITS COMFORTABLY IN THE EAR 
e@ NOTHING ELSE TO WEAR 

Tiny, all-in-one-piece Sonotone. Fits com- 
fortably all in the ear. Gives powerful ampli- 
fication for fine hearing! Mail coupon now! 


SONOTONE’® 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing! 
4 FREE; SONOTONE CORPORATION 7 
Dept. 1-67, Elmsford, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I would like the scientific Sono- 
tone Hearing Test which will accurately 
measure my hearing. Also, complete infor- 
mation about new all-in-the-ear hearing aid. 
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Birthday Greetings 
ift subscription to The Upper 
ches brings “best wishes” every 
day of the year. 
We mail Greeting Cards announc- 
/ ing the gift and bearing your 
name, to arrive on the happy 
occasion. No extra charge. 
Yearly subscriptions, $1.00; three 
aaa $2.00. Write for our Birth- 
day Greetings folder. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Margaret Tappan 


Do-Wuat-]-Want Day 


“Ouch, that water’s hot. Mom, please 
make Don stop splashing,” called Ann. 
“He does it every time he rinses the 
dishes.” 

Don was quick to answer. “But, Mom, 
she always gets soap on the dishes I've 
just rinsed.” 

Mother finished emptving the leftover 
potatoes into a dish, then turned and 
gave Ann the pan. 

“Do you have to find all the dirty 
dishes?” the twins protested. “It’s almost 
time to watch the cowboy movie.” 

Don added, “I don’t see why we have 
to do dishes, anyway.” 

“I'd like to do what I want just once,” 
Ann said. “Tomorrow is Saturday but 
we can’t have any fun. I have to clean 
my room, and Don has to rake leaves.” 

Mrs. Bergson asked quietly, “Would 
you really like to have a ‘Do-What-I- 
Want Day’?” 

“And how,” chorused the twins. 

“Very well. Tomorrow will be Do- 
What-I-Want Day. You may stay in bed 
as long as you want. Dad and I won't 
ask you to do anything.” 

The next morning Ann woke up at 
the usual and started to get 
dressed. Then she remembered she could 
do whatever she wanted. So she hopped 
back into bed. But she couldn’t go back 
to sleep. “Guess I'll have breakfast,” she 
thought. “Saturday’s hotcakes morning.” 

Thinking of hotcakes, she hurried 
downstairs. The house was quiet—Don 
must still be in bed. Mother was no- 
where to be seen. Ann poked her head 
in the kitchen door. “I’m ready for hot- 
cakes.” 

There was no answer. Mother was not 
there. There were no hotcakes on the 
stove, and no food on the table. It had 
not even been set. Instead there was a 
short note on the sink. “Dad and I have 


time, 
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gone for the day. We'll be back by bed- 
time. Since it is Do-What-I-Want Day, 
I decided I didn’t want to stay in a hot 
kitchen doing the weekly baking. Have 
a good time. If you need anyone, call 
Grandma. Love, Mother.” 

Just then Don appeared. “I’m starved. 
Where are the hotcakes?” 

“There aren't any,” Ann explained. 
“Mother and Dad aren’t here. There isn’t 
any breakfast at all.” 

“But we always have hotcakes on 
Saturday. What is there to eat?” 

“Let’s look in the refrigerator,” sug- 
gested Ann. : 

The twins found cereal and milk, 
bread and jam. After they had eaten 
they rushed into the living room to 
listen to their favorite Saturday pro- 
grams. By noon Don had gone to Dick’s, 
and Ann was reading a magazine in her 
room. 

She waited awhile for Don to come 
back, then went to the kitchen to get 
her lunch. The milk left on the table 
was lukewarm, and the bread dry. She 
tried to make toast but it burned. Final- 
ly, she took a couple of apples and went 
into the living room. 

The house seemed big and empty. 
“Why don’t Mother and Dad come 
back?” she thought. “I wonder where 
Don is?” Deciding to go to a movie, 
she went down the street and asked Jill, 
her best friend, to go with her. 

When Ann got back late in the after- 
noon, she heard the TV and ran happily 
up the steps, hoping her parents had 
come home. But it was only Don listen- 
ing to his program. 

“Where in the world have you been?” 
he said. 

“I didn’t want to stay here all alone, 
so I went to the movies. This is Do- 
What-I-Want Day, isn’t it?” Ann was 


near tears, and she swallowed hard. 

“Isn't there something to ea 
growled Don. 

“Let’s see.” Once more the twins 
to the refrigerator. 

They found cold potatoes and adi 
of stewed tomatoes. Ann fried 
eggs, but they didn't taste like Moth 

“I don't like this Do-What-I-W 
Day. I wish Mom and Dad would ¢ 
home. It’s two hours till bed-time.” # 
looked at the kitchen clock as she sp 

“I'm hungry, too,” muttered Dom 

Ann said thoughtfully, “I ff 
Mother left to show what it would 
like if we all did what we wanted” 

Don added, “Guess Mom and Dadg 
tired of working around the house ta 

The room was quiet as the twins p 
the empty milk bottles on the pord 
and hung up the dish towels. 

Ann was the first to speak. “I thi 
I'll go clean my room.” 

“O.K.,” said Don. “I'll get the ral 
and clean up the lawn before it g 
dark.” 

Before long they had finished the 
tasks and were sitting on the pord 
watching each car as it turned the 
ner and came down their street. Final 
a familiar car came in sight, and turn 
into the driveway. The twins were 
the car by the time it had stopped. 

“We thought you were never co 
ing,” said Don. “We don’t like Do-Wha 
I-Want Day.” 

“We want you to get our meals 
take care of us, and we'll do our pat. 
added Ann. “Please?” 

Mother laughed and gave each twi 
a hug. “Dad,” she said, “please get t 
groceries out of the backseat, and we 
have something to eat.” 

“Hooray,” the twins shouted as ea 
rushed to pick up a bag of grocerié 
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Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief .. . the 
childhood chant takes on real meaning 
as thousands of young men and women 
are graduated from our forty-one Pres- 
byterian colleges. What are their hopes, 
their plans? What contributions will 
they make to society? 


Fortunately, the class of 1957 will 
probably follow in the footsteps of pre- 
ceding classes. Reports from the most 
recent graduates of Presbyterian col- 
leges (1956) show that about half have, 
quite naturally, taken up occupations in 
business, in industry, in social work. 
Some of the women have married. 
Some of the men are in military service. 


But the following figures have par- 
ticular significance: 

three out of every ten 1956 graduates 

are now teaching. 

two out of every ten are attending 

graduate school—preparing for the 

ministry, for teaching, for medicine, 

for the law. 


Something vitally important is going 
on in our college communities when so 
large a percentage of graduates choose 
vocations dedicated to human welfare 
and public service. 

Our forty-one Presbyterian colleges 
have good equipment and facilities. 


They are all fully accredited. They pro- 
vide a sound liberal arts education. But 
they also provide a Christian environ- 
ment and training in Christian citizen- 
ship. Students get individual attention 
from faculty members sympathetic to 
religious yalues. They establish worthy 
goals and set out to achieve them. 


Like all vital organizations, our Pres- 
byterian colleges must continue to de- 
velop and grow. They look to you for 
encouragement and for increased finan- 
cial aid. Give generously to their sup- 
port as they make Christian higher 
education available to an ever-increasing 
number of our youth. 


The Board of Christian Education 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
825-A Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Can you honestly blame little Cathy 
for feeling the way she does? 


Ss HE’s never known any world but a dirty, crowded slum. 

Her home is a fire-trap of dingy rooms and sour smells. 
Her bedroom is an alcove off the narrow kitchen, with a 
burlap curtain for a door. Her playground is a garbage- 
strewn alley. She’s often hungry, and frequently sick. Can 
you truthfully expect her to understand that man’s inhu- 
manity not God — is responsible for her plight? 

For this little girl and others like her, the worst time is 
the summer, when the heat is stifling — and the still, dead 
air is heavy with the stench of the slums. 

jut only thirty miles away there is a happy vacation 
refuge for little Cathy and other children of the slums. 
High on a hill stands Mont Lawn, with acres of green 
lawns and shady trees, ready to welcome hundreds of poor 
boys and girls for two glorious weeks of escape. 

Yes, Cathy — at Mont Lawn you will discover that there 
is a brighter world — where there is decency, kindness and 
love. Where the air is fresh and clean. Where children romp 
in the great outdoors; hike through cool, quiet woods; splash 
in a beautiful modern pool. 

And Cathy, you won’t go hungry. You'll sit down to three 
wholesome meals a day. Then, when darkness falls, you'll 
sleep peacefully in your bed between cool, clean sheets. 

Perhaps at Mont Lawn, Cathy, you will learn to smile 
again. Those sad, young-old eyes will light up with pleasure 

and roses wil! bloom in those pale, pale cheeks. Most of all, 
you may come to know that there is a God, because you will 
hear and feel the truth of His Word, as you listen and 
learn to pray at the interdenominational chapel services. 


ain’t no God!”’ 


Many children like Cathy are waiting to go to Mont 
It will be possible, won’t it? It costs so little to give © 
her vacation — and your dollars can mean so much to 
health and happiness! Help her find God — to comfort§ 
in her trials, to guide her to a good and useful life. 

But your help must come quickly, for time is si 
Arrangements must’ be made at once for those we 
accommodate at Mont Lawn this summer. Even the sm 
contribution will help. Please send what you can now. 


PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOUR HEA 
AND YOUR POCKETBOOK DICTATE 


$500.00 endows a bed in perpetuity 
$35.00 helps a child for two weeks 
$17.50 gives a child one week $5 provides a week 
ALL CONTRIBUTIONS INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN'S HOM 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, ROOM 625 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


YES, I want to share in the joy of giving little children 
opportunities of knowing God in His beautiful countryside. 
. 
I enclose my gift of $ 


My name 


Address 


City Tone State 
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